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FIRST CROCUSES 


AST night I saw the wintry sky 
All glittering blossoms, but the bars 
Of heaven were broken suddenly, 
And with the dawn a wind went by 
And strewed the turf with stars. 
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Cross currents of life at the 
corner of Unter den Linden, 
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Friedrich Strasse 


ke a muillrace.”’ 


article on Berlin’s Night Life beginning on the opposi 
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HE is the youngest ol 

the great capitals 
a city without night, 
almost without sleep. 
Her marvellous 
pleasure-palaces 
spring up like fungi, 
and fill the night 
with feverish colour and perfume. Dusk 
is linked to dawn by an unbroken round 
of music, dancing, feasting. It is a 
mixture of ancient revelry with modern 
materialism—the orgy of a simple 
people grown suddenly luxurious, of a 
people, once poor, grown suddenly rich. 

It is the modern Babylon. 

Berlin has become a city of Epicu- 
reans. Pleasure has been reduced to 
a philosophy, a cult, a system, brilli- 
ant, prodigal, mondaine. Even here 
the profound thoroughness of the 
national spirit is visible in organisation, 


in the sense of order in disorder. Yet 
the whole disciplined circle spins to 
a tempo of reckless abandon, set in a 
frame of most consummate modern art. 

Paris, in comparison, seems dull, 
blasé, outworn. London, still struggling 
with Puritan gloom, turns obediently 
bedward when the head-waiter switches 
off the lights. New York, with its 
spectacular Great White Way, is, after 
midnight, a desolation over which the 
delirious electric signs blazon the tri- 
umph of trade over art—of machines 
over men. Munich may be more 
genial, Vienna more vivacious. But 
Berlin is dynamic even in its pleasures. 


HE sturdy vitality of the German 
people pours into the capital like 
some Niagara. Machines stamp and 
chatter by day and league-long veils of 
smoke roll from thousands of tall brick 
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Polizei in the Park. 


minarets. But at night the streets blaze 
with a pandemonium of light, music and 
life. 

There it lies, the Prussian metro- 
polis, like a titanic coronet of fire upon 
the green velvet of its surrounding 
plains and forests. Its heraldic symbol 
is a bear—whence itsname. Its monu- 
mental symbol is the famous Branden- 
burger Tor, that simple and imposing 
Doric arch at the head of Unter den 
Linden. It is the anvil on which 
marck, the rude smith of destiny, forged 
the embattled empire of to-day. The 
city itself is the symbol of the tremen- 
dous will and energies of this great, 
forceful, ambitious people. One com- 
prehends their patriotic cry : 


aso 
91S- 


Deutschland, Deutschland tiber Alles ! 


HAT week in October a shadow lay 
over Berlin. A Zeppelin—one of 
the monster cruisers of the air—had 
burst into flame above Johannisthal and 
plunged to earth, blazing like some 
thunderbolt. Imperial princes, carry- 
ing laurel wreaths, had followed the 
dead to their graves. Bits of the 
charred envelope of the burnt ship were 
displayed in shop-windows between 
two black crosses. But the whirlpools 
of pleasure still sang their Loreley song, 
and spun to music as before. 
A few days later at Leipzig there was 
the great national centenary of the 
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defeat of Napoleon by Prussia and her 
allies in 1813, and the unveiling of an 
imposing monument. 

‘* Let not the Germans cease to be an 
heroic people in order to become a 
material one!’’ came the warning cry 
of Maximilian Harden, the redoubtable 


scorpion of the German press. Babylon 
threatened Valhalla. 
T was at the modest but famous 


Café des Westens that I shook off 
the last shrouds of London mist. 

This café stands in Charlottenburg, 
at the corner of the Kurfiirstendamm 
near the Zoological Gardens, and is 
the centre of the artistic and Bohemian 
life of Berlin. Café Gréssenwahn (or 
Swelled Head), is now its nickname. 
l'amous theatre-directors, young drama- 
tists, publishers and poets, art-patrons 
and painters all meet here over a 
cup of coffee, a light meal or friendly 


glass. It is a clearing-house for new 
ideas, a cradle for new movements, 


a public academy such as England 
possessed before the sterile club and 
vile ““ pub”’ ousted the cheerful coffee- 
house. 





Grey-coated statues beside striped 
sentry-boxes, 














Through the delicate aroma that rose 
from my cup of “ Moccha Gold,” I 
studied the assemblage of the great, the 


little and the coming masters. One of 
the leading actors at MReinhardt’s 
theatres stalked tragically by. His 


hair hung in long strands, his shirt 
was open Byronically at the throat. A 
damsel with reddish hair, cut in the 
boyish Dutch fashion, smoked and 
lolled about in picturesque attitudes in 
an amazing dress of yellow splashed with 
green. The colourless walls towards 
the right were made gorgeous by two 
fair intellectuals in ‘‘ esthetic 
tumes ”’ no doubt designed and decora- 
ted by some painter friend. 


cos- 
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The green cupola of the new Dom 
mirrored in the river Spree. 


“ That lady with the thin, ascetic face 
who is smoking in the corner over 
there,’’ whispered my friend, “ is Else 
Lasker-Schiiler, the futurist poetess.” 

The genial face of my old friend, 
Henry Urban, the well-known humor- 
ist, appeared in the doorway. 

A handsome woman with a pale, 
almost phosphorescent face flitted like 
a phantom between the tables. Noone 
seemed to regard her. She was a 
fixture here. 

‘Die Wasserleiche,”” murmured my 
companion. 

‘““ The water-corpse ? ”’ 

‘Yes. She was a Russian countess 
who married a German artist. They 
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A’ mere commercial wine-bottle, a 
park bench or electric lamp may br 
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RT as a part of life! as a necessity 

like music, like the drama, like 
beauty! A _ practical application of 
this may be seen in the manner in which 
3erlin has solved the problem of the 
cinema—architecturally at least—as ii 
the wonderful Lichtspiel (or Light-Play) 
Haus adjoining the splendid new Café 
des Westens, or in the popular Cines 
Palast near the Zoo. In the latter, a 
spacious stone structure, you enter a 
mosaic vestibule. A gigantic serpent 
spouts water into a basin, made of its 
own coils, ina thicket of palms. The 
dome overhead, divided into con- 
centric semicircles with hidden lights, 
glows like a lustrous pearl. There 
is a long, wide corridor, flanked by 
living hedges of trimmed box, with 
square pillars of subdued colours. On 
each side tall standards bear great 
amphore of luminous milk-white glass. 
The whole is a symphony of dark 
green, slate, orange, and vébrant, phos- 
phorescent shapes. There is a buffet 
and little tables, and a long garderobe 
with some twenty old women in uni- 
form. The great auditorium is like 
the lofty, fantastic cavern of some 
magician. <A soft green carpet covers 
the entire floor. The predominant 
colour is a pale dull purple. The 
boxes resemble sparry grottoes of dusky 
emerald and bronze splashed with 


gold. From the ceiling hang three long 
rows of clustered rods like Roman 
fasces, twined with mellow electric 
lights. The proscenium is of a rich- 


coloured marble, enclosing a square 
copper-hued arch, the marble inlaid 
with irregularly-set designs—faces, 
figures, grotesques. Bosses of mother- 
of-pearl stud the columns and_ the 
balconies. In long side-niches hang 
pierced copper globes and chains of 
lights. 

Fascinated, I watched the various 
curtains rustle down, eurtains change- 
able in shape, texture and colour, smoky 
gold or red, or inky black with crescents 
of glowing moons, or brilliant green, and 
festooned like the skirt of a giantess 
a magnificent architéctural frame for 
the usual trumpery music-hall and film 
performance. 

A little later I stood in the little Park 





Nollendorf Platz, 
contemplated the Ci#es- Palast opposite. 
It is a small stone building of beautiful 


at the lively and 


proportions. Over the entrance is 
sculptured the heroic figure of a seated 
woman, majestic, primitive. From the 
portal comes a sun-burst of light. On 
each side of this there is a tall trans- 
parency of stained glass, glowing like a 
slender cathedral-window with designs 
symbolical of life—life as it flickers 
through the white, withering eye of the 
film-machine. The interior of this 
exquisite “‘ light-theatre ’’ is a study in 
pure radiance and chaste, joyous design. 


ERLIN is a city of long perspectives. 
Straight as an arrow the beautiful 
Charlottenburger Chaussee cuts its 


Lepenerers me 
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The Cafe Secession, the interior decoration of which might have been 
conceived by Aubrey Beardsley. 


broad way through the leafy Tiergarten. 
It is a revel of bronze, gold and emerald 
by day, a region of electric stars, 
luminous glow and mystic shadows by 
night. On the platform of a swinging 
tram I whirled along this forest avenue, 
past its canals and lakes glittering be- 
tween the trees. To the left the golden 
wings of the old-fashioned Victory upon 
her massive column were dark against 
thestars. The gilded dome of the Reich- 
stag peeped over the trees and caught 
a reflected glow from distant streets. 
In front the Brandenburger Tor loomed 
up, black against the yellow reflection 
of the illuminated streets behind it. 

[I went wandering along Unter den 
Linden with its four thin lines of trees. 
Dark, silent, sedate, rose the old- 


fashioned embassies on both sides of 
the Pariser Platz. Blue-coated soldiers, 
a Cloaked sentry and a row of glittering 
guns stood at the little guard-house. 
A little farther on this street takes on 
a note of international elegance, like 
that of the Avenue de 1’Opéra in Paris. 
Allis stately and respectable here. And 
yet Heinrich Heine might still cry in 
embarrassment : 

O, shame me not, my pretty dear, 

By greeting me Unter den Linden 


I approached the traverse Friedrich 
Strasse, boiling like a millrace. Unter 
den Linden runs on into the stately 
historical Berlin of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries—quiet, colourless, 
monumental. 





The corner of 


Friedrich 


Strasse and 


rich Strasse Bahnhof (Railway Station 


Unter den Linden is the focal point of It is a bustling region close to the 
the life of the so-called Friedrich-Stadt River Spree. Here the Weidendammet 
the old central city over which the Bridge carries the thunderous traffic 


spirit of Frederick 
What would that 


the Great still broods. 
bluff and spartan old 


towards the industrial north. 


warrior-king say to the modern Babylon 
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lights. Drama, like music, 
is a living art in Germany. 
The Volksbiihne, a stage 
society for the people, 
has over 80,000 members. 
lor a few marks a year 
they are enabled to see 
special performancesof the 
best plays, new and old. 
Between ten-thirty and 
eleven o’clock the theatres 
pour forth a flood of 
people, laughing, chatter- 
ing, criticising. No one 
thinks of going home. 
There must first be a 
glass of wine or beer, or 
chocolate, or a slice of 
rich cake and whipped 
cream. For this (costing 
about 3d.) one may sit for 
hours in the most sump- 
tuous cafés and listen to 
their superb orchestras. 
Perhaps it is only a medest 
snack of hot 
potato salad and beer at 
Aschinger’s. Clerks, students, young 
bloods, citizens, elderly epicures, the 
honest burgher and his wife, the elegant 
cavalier and his lady, flock to the in- 
numerable restaurants. Rathskellers, 
bars, paldste and cabarets fight with 
light, colour and music for the favour 


sausage, 


of the public. Rivers of life tumble 
through the ‘street. The Friedrich 
Strasse bubbles. The multitude is 


hungry and thirsty for food, for drink, 


for music, for light and life. The 
hunger of modern multitudes—catered 
to by ten thousand arms. System 


again—and organisation ! 

I descended into the famous old wine- 
cellar of Lutter and Wegner in the 
Franzosische Strasse. Dingy, smoky 


vaults engulfed me. The ghosts of 
its old associations, literary and _ his- 
torical, peered from every corner. 


Heine drank his Rhenish in this cellar 

Hoffmann used it for the back- 
ground of his “‘ Tales.”’ It was difficult 
to find one of the wooden peasants’ 
chairs still vacant. Here sat a com- 
fortable couple with a tall bottle of 
Bernkastler Doktor between them. A 
young student, with a fresh sword-cut 
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The Cines-Palast in the Nollendorf Platz. 


across his chin, feasted off cutlets with 
his most intellectual lady-love. In 
another corner there was a round table 
of ‘‘ regulars’’ (or Stamm-gdste) with a 
battery of bottles. They were discuss- 
ing post-impressionism and Reinhardt’s 
production of Goethe’s Torquato Tasso. 

Ars longa—etc. So the wise Germans 
combine the two. 


HE buildings at the corner of the 
Jager Strasse were flaming and ex- 
ploding with rainbows and rockets of 
electric flame. The long perspective of 
the Friedrich Strasse was like a canyon 
walled with fire: Here were walls and 
windows coruscating with a hot and 
throbbing gold, or with great lanterns 
of luminous azure. A new building of 
serpentine marble and dull bronze was 
outlined with long pale-violet lines of 
mercury vapour-tubes. 
In the Jager Strasse blaze the haunts 
of native gaiety and imported frivolity 
flamboyant attractions for the stale 
viveur and the fresh provincial. 
A gigantic portier ushered me into one 
of the Bauern Schanken—or Peasant’s 
Taverns. Der Grobe Gottlieb—Gottlieb 
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the Rude himself, in white nightcap, 
apron, red waistcoat and velvet knee- 
breeches with white stockings—saluted 
me bluffly. The interior represented 
the courtyard of a country inn. There 
were wooden balconies, a blacksmith’s 
forge, real trees, a sleeping watchman 
with lantern, horn and halberd. Peas- 
ant musicians scraped and puffed upon 
a_ balcony. The accepted language 
is that of the bluff Bavarian peasant. 
You are unceremoniously addressed 
as Du—thou—instead of the polite Sze. 
Ladies are instantly called by some 
Christian name. 

“Hier! Herr Professor! ’’ cried one 
of the peasant waiters, and planked 
down a foaming mug on the scrubbed 
wooden table before me. 

The fat Lies’l, with her pretty face, 
coquettish Tyrolese hat, short skirts 
and white stockings, came waddling up 
with postcards. A bow-legged dwarf 
peddled Bretzels—salty twisted biscuits 
which excite a mighty thirst. A loud 


and impudent fellow with a machine 


at 2 


A line of students arm-in-arm go swinging by. 
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that peeled and sliced the black German 
salad-radishes went whisking about. 
The music crashed, the waiters stood in 


the centre of the place and carolled. 


DRIFTED along the Mohren Strasse. 
A great electric star tempted me 
into a ‘“‘cloister-cellar.’’ A sculptured 
saint smiled upon me as I descended 
into the “ refectory ’’—a vaulted crypt 
with thick pillars. Several cowled 
monks shouted songs and made merry 
in a fog of cigar smoke. Wine gleamed 
in the ribbed green glasses of bright 
crystal, under the little table lights. 
The Rheinischen Winzerstuben, or 
Wine-growers’ Rooms, in the Friedrich 
Strasse, resemble vineyards _ trans- 
planted from the banks of the Rhine 


into the feverish heart of Berlin. The 
great hall is one enormous arbour. 


Vines twist up the pillars and palisades 
and form a leafy roof, hung with purple 
and green clusters. The pleasant tang 
of wine-fumes filled the air. Music, to 
which all things in Berlin must move 
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and live and eat, rippled from an em- 
bowered orchestra. The blue-eyed 
German youths sipped their wine. Now 
and again they joined in one of the 
They had not forgotten old 
Luther’s precept relating to “‘ Wein, 
Weib und Gesang.”’ 

The night wore on. Life swelled 
steadily in the hundreds of glittering 
wine- and dance-restaurants and in 
the cheap and cosy beer-halls. These 
temples of festivity chanted a pean to 
the modern idols of high living and 
distraction. It was Hochbetrieb—in 
full swing, so to speak. The human 
stream sank and fluctuated with 
the hours. A nervous restlessness was 
in the air—the mass magnetism of 
crowds in an elevated mood. 


songs. 


rose, 


HE Admiral’s Eis-Palast is one of 
those huge composite establish- 


ments enclosing a whole world within 


itself. There is a spacious arena, a 
theatre, a cabaret, a bar, Russian and 
Turkish baths. The Eis-Palast itself 


is a huge white hall with great galleries 
divided into loges. The floor is one 
solid sheet of ice, and sends up a re- 
freshing coolness. <A fantastic movable 
stage stands at one end. 

An ice-ballet and revue were in full 
career—on skates. Whirling figures in 
beautiful costumes shot and flashed in 
andoutinamazing evolutions, swift birds 
of glorious plumage. A revel of silken 
limbs, of light, movement and melody. 
[roops of radiant girls swept like whirl- 


winds over the ice. They danced or 
pirouetted singly and in_ elaborate 
figures. Two thousand people sat 


at the tables along the sides of the arena, 
eating, drinking, smoking. After the 
ballet there were races and ice-sports. 
rhe arena closed at one, but a large part 
of the audience merely wandered into 
the adjoining cabaret or the bar. 
These bars with their mixed drinks 
and hectic atmosphere are the poisonous 
orchids in the jungle of Berlin’s night- 


life—haunts for male and female bats 
and parasites. The Nollendorf Bar 
with its vellow-haired Hebes behind 


the glittering crystals and the coloured 
bottles, its red-coated Gipsy band, its 
bacchic frescoes and dissipated patrons, 
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is one of 
places. 
Kempinski is a name beloved of the 
vivants of Berlin. The massive 
Herr Kempinski’s gorgeous 
restaurant of several were al- 
ready closed as I made my way up the 


the most typical of these 


bons 
doors of 


stories 


Leipziger Strasse. But the windows 
were flooded with light, and within 
hundreds were still seated at supper. 


The mighty Kempinski has made a 
law that no new guests are to be ad- 
mitted after midnight. Midnight—an 
absurdly early hour ! 


street blazed the life 
the Leipziger Platz 
annexe—the Pots- 


T the end of the 

and lights of 

and its immediate 
damer Platz. 

The Potsdamer Platz is a sort of Pic- 
cadilly for Berlin, and veritably here was 
a new and towering structure whose 
great plate-glass windows laid bare the 
whole light-flooded interior of gold and 
marble—the Café  Piccadilly—which 
includes a pompous “ Light-play 
Theatre.” 

The tall Rheingold restaurant 
above the tumult of the Platz and the 
aristocratic exclusiveness of the Belle- 
vue Millions of marks were 
lavished upon it. The neighbouring 
Odéon is a popular amphitheatre with 
three galleries glowing in different 
colours, café chantants and cabarets. 
There is a huge Alpine panorama with 
toboggan slides, a ring for horseback 
riding, and a big 
roundabout, in the centre of which there 
is a stationary space for dancers. 

Luxury vies with luxury, grandeur 
with grandeur. Capitalists, artists and 
architects battle with one another in 
creating fresh splendours. The Grand 
one of the newest of Berlin’s 
lordly pleasure domes. This opulent 
establishment almost disclaims the name 
of restaurant. Its interior has an air 
of select intimacy like that of some 
princely mansion. Like shifting scenes 
one splendid room opens into another 

lounges, smoking-, tea-, coffee-, read- 
ing-rooms, grill-rooms, bar - rooms, 
dance-rooms. It is a _ pageant of 
lights, paintings. Grass-thick 
carpets of harmonious hues caress the 


rises 


otrasse. 


orchestras, 


several 
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Dawn creeping up behind the ponderous arch of the Brandenburger Tor. 


feet. A Roumanian band in the bar- 
room makes the glasses thrill and 
tinkle. 


A languorous air pervades the place 
the breath of the Riviera on a warm 


spring night. Tall, haggard men, 
smooth-shaven, or sporting small 


cropped moustaches, dawdle about in 
evening dress. Monocles flash in their 
cold eyes. Their drawn mouths betray 
the hardness and brutality of the inter- 
national worldling of our days. The 
women, too, are types of a new epoch, 
half-girl, half-woman. They wear their 
hair in strange styles, in peruques of 
curls—in Madonna-like smoothness 
inmedival coils. The nervous impulse 
to dance cries out of all their move- 
ments. Capricious desires shine from 
their large, black-rimmed eyes. They 
are decadent, Beardleyesque, but full 
delicate They appear 
like orchids compared with the healthy 
and statuesque women that stride 
through the halls—golden-tressed Ger- 
man Valkyries, Briinnhildes in modish 
gowns. 


ol a 


grace. 


UT the undisputed queen of the night 

is the Palais de Danse—the first 
establishment of the neworder in Berlin. 
Its fame has been flaunted abroad in the 
world. To tourists and provincials its 
very name is redolent of sin, splendour 
and expense. It is the golden throne, 
the over-gorgeous frame in which her 
scarlet majesty loves to sit, pale and 
haughty in a sun-burst of diamonds. 
Though the respectable citizen some- 


times takes his wife to gaze on the 
whirl of life, yet it is properly the 


meeting-ground for the nocturnal ¢lite 
of Berlin. It was erected in 1910 at the 
cost of six and one-half million marks. 
Every night in the three hours of its 
greatest activity some thirty thousand 
marks’ worth of champagne is con- 
sumed within this palace of the senses! 


Before its doors there are always 
groups of the curious, watching the 
arrival of the florescent beauties of 


the night. 

A flood of heavy, perfume-laden air 
embraces you as the majestic lackey 
opens the door to the dazzling inner 
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saal. It is a masterpiece of lavish 
baroque architecture. The small pavil- 
ion is circular and surrounded by a 
promenade. The gorgeous costumes of 
the most beautiful women in Berlin 
made but a pallid shimmer against this 
background. Great tall craters of 
marble poured forth eruptions of 
precious flowers. The rhythm of the 
music swam through the warm, subtly- 
venomous air. 

In the centre several couples were 
dancing, now waltzes, now extrava- 
gant, abandoned modern glides or 
cataleptic tangos. The  dance-floor 
shimmered like some still pool in a 
miraculous fairy grotto. Back and 
forth glided the waiters, as if in rhythm 
with the dance—silk-breeched fellows 
resplendent as footmen at the Kaiser’s 
court. I seemed to see the masked 
Goddess of Pleasure smile with cruel lips 
on her devotees offering up the hours of 
the night, their gold, their youth, their 
beauty, at her sultry altars. 

The dancers whirled, the lights 
glowed like dawn and sunset and noon. 
Living colours sang out of the archi- 
tectural harmony and the human med- 
ley. The music wove a dangerous sor- 
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cery over the soul, the eye was in peril 
of intoxication. Provocative scents 
attacked the brain as the human butter- 
flies and moths basked and fluttered in 
this magnificent cage. The champagne 
foamed and bubbled in steady cascades. 

A sylph-like creature, of a frail, 
pallid beauty, rose smiling from her 
chair. She had an angel’s mouth, and 
the eyes of a laughing devil. 

‘‘Gestatten, mein Herr,’ she lisped, 
and seized the half-withered rose from 
the buttonhole of her neighbour. She 
plucked its petals and strewed them 
over her frothing champagne. Then, 
with a graceful gesture, she offered the 
insidious glass to her victim, who 
smiled and sipped. 

“It is time to escape,” said I. 

Es lebe das Leben ! 


. T two o'clock many of the cafés begin 
to open for the rest of the night. 

By three o’clock they have gathered 
in the wassailers of those that shut 
earlier. Such gorgeous places as the 
Linden Casino and the Fledermaits 
awake and begin to flame in their 
trappings of gold, purple and crystal. 
The silver champagne coolers are pre- 
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pared, the waiters become active, the 
revolving doors whirl like windmills. 
Music drowns the clocks. At four 
o’clock the mad rout, the hilarious and 
tipsy d-bris of the night, pours into 
other resorts where the carousal goes 
on till daylight—when the restaurants 
open once more for their Friiischoppen, 
or “morning glass.’’ The circle is 
complete ! 

The countless student and bohemian 
Bier-kneipen, large and small, which lie 
between the Karls Strasse and the 
Oranienburger Tor beyond the Weiden- 
dammer bridge, were still in full swing. 
Luxury fled as the streets ran north, 
but cheer, comfort and Gemiithlichkeit 
remained. Beer succeeded to wine; 
there was music, there was song. 

Still farther to the north stretch the 
long, clean but monotonous streets 
with their beer-cellars, or Stuben, and 
their great goblets of the cheap local 
Weiss-Bier. In the summer there are 
the great brewery gardens and dance- 
halls for the multitude. The suburbs 
are also the scene of so-called ‘“‘ Widow- 
balls,” a sort of proletarian marriage 
mart set to music. 

Tall barracks of tenements, row 
upon row, court behind court—huge 
bulks of brick and stone—-loom up 
amidst a wilderness of smoke-stacks. 
It is the other side of the glittering 
picture. A mist seemed to lie over 
Berlin Nord—the air of a fierce in- 
dustrialism, the breath of tireless, 
panting machines. But here too are 


order and cleanliness. The lamps in 
the streets were being put out—the 


lamps in the dwellings were being lit. 
Soon the streets would be filled with 
streams of workmen and workwomen 
swarming towards those tall colossi of 
brick, which began to flaunt their smoke. 
Berlin awoke to work. A thousand 
intense, organised, disciplined energies 
would soon break loose like a resistless 
storm and the tremors would go around 
the world. 

The great gasworks 


rose brutally 


against the bleaching heavens in the 
Behind them lay the Muni- 
Here every night 


north-east. 
cipal Night Shelter. 
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three thousand of the city’s homeless 
ones find refuge. The winter nears— 
every day the grim phantom of unem- 
ployment grows more threatening. Be- 
yond the isolated buildings lie acres 
upon acres of tiny allotment gardens, 
fertile oases for the dwellers in the 
deserts of stone and asphalt. 


STOOD once more in the heart of the 
Friedrich Stadt. The city of plea- 
sure along the Friedrich Strasse, the 
city of the prosperous burghers in Char- 
lottenburg and Wilmersdorf, the city 
of the toiling millions in the north, 
seemed equally unreal and remote. I 
passed the great arcaded monument to 
Kaiser William the First. Its gigantic 
horseman and fierce embattled lions 
roared and rode against the dawn. 
Opposite, the green dome of the Kaiser’s 
Schloss rose like a hemisphere of 
emerald, beyond it the huge, tast less 
new cathedral. I wandered down Unter 
den Linden into the stately Berlin of 
the University, the Opera House, mu- 
seums, art-galleries and gardens—into 
the soul of the German people as it 
stands here expressed in stone. 

Babylon, after all, is only the sea- 
foam that breaks upon the rocks of all 
that is permanent and enduring—be it 
old or new. The dawn had swept it 
away—just as a troop of street-cleaners 
came and drove the mud before their 
wide rubber brooms. 

The ponderous arch of the Branden- 
burger Tor crept out of the morning 
mirk. A pierrot from some fancy-dress 
ball pranced along the pavement, a 
frail columbine, huddled in a cloak and 
wearing a mask, clung to his arm. 
Their painted white faces and scarlet 
lips were grotesque in the dawn. A line 
of students arm-in-arm went singing by. 

There was a trumpet-call from the 
neighbouring guard-house. It was as 
if the Tor were a great mysterious 
mouth. As if those words of Maxi- 
milian Harden broke from it like the 
cry of the bugle: 

“Let not the Germans cease to be an 
heroic people in order to become a 
material one.”’ 

HERMAN SCHEFFAUER, 
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‘ROM the windows of 


her room in_ her 

F-1 father’s house upon 
7 St. Martin’s, Judith 
it Trenear could see 











([} most of the light- 
== houses that -are 
visible from the 


Scillies. These lights had always been 
much to her, but now they meant more 
than ever, for such as they meant safety 
to her lover, and for him they beaconed 
herhome. This night in May, a warm, 
pellucid night almost like those of the 
tropics, she looked out upon them almost 
in despair. She had expected word of 
him before this, but his ship was over- 
due. He had promised faithfully to 
return before the end of May, if indeed 
he were living ; and much depended on 
his return. None in the house knew 
how much hung upon it, save only old 
Deborah Trevellick, her father’s ancient 
cousin but her own friend. 

Late that night the old woman 
tapped upon her door and came in. 
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“ Are you not in bed, Judith?” she 
asked. 

But Judith sat by the window with 
an old dressing-gown thrown about her 
shoulders. ‘‘ You see I am not, De- 
borah,’’ she answered sullenly. “I sit 
here watching and waiting, and still he 
does not come.”’ 

“And the time goes on,’ said 
Deborah. ‘“‘Oh, my maid, the time 
goes on, and Simon Pender is eager for 
his wife.”’ 

“T’ll never be 
fiercely. 

““ He’s a strong man,” said Dekorah. 
“ And he has your father in the clinch, 
my maid, what with money, and those 
fields John wants of him.” 

But Judith shook her head. “ He 
has me in no clinch, Deborah, not since 
my Tom came ashore when his ship was 
wrecked over at the Point.” 

“ Aye, that was a dreadful night,” 
said Deborah, “a very terrible night, 
when you and your father found 
Captain Drury on the beach half dead, 


that,’ said Judith 
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with seven dead men by him. It was 
an awful thing to see those seven fine 
young men dead, Judith. I have seen 
them since, many times, so I have 
fancied. Now go to bed, and try to 
sleep.” And Deborah sighed and 
kissed her and went back to her own 
room. 

But still Judith sat and watched the 
lights that guard the entrance to the 
two Channels, and her spirit cried out 
to herlover. At last she said to herself, 
“Father is late. He’s with Simon 
Pender, drinking, it may be, for that’s 
Simon’s way. I’m to be his wife, am I ? 
Oh, I'll never be his wife! ”’ 

And then she heard her father’s foot- 
steps coming up the road. He came 
into the house and locked the door be- 
hind him. The Islands are no great 
place for locking doors, and it was not 
his habit to do it ; and Judith started 
when she heard the rusty grind of the 
old lock. 

“ He’d lock me in, maybe,” said 
Judith. 

At that the very notion of sleep de- 
serted her. Her spirit flamed ‘‘ He'd 
lock me in! We'll see. ’Tis a fine 
night, and warm. The lights seem 
near, and the stars are bright.” 

She dressed herself again, and, going 
to a chest—the sea-chest of some Greek 
sailor which had been washed ashore 
some fifty years before, and was 
painted oddly in a banded pattern of 
blue and red and yellow—she took out 
an old sheet. In one corner of it she 
put a knot, then she lashed the knot 
to the head-rail of her bed which stood 
against her window, tying it fast with 
a strong piece of cord. She got out on 
the window-sill and slid down, and 
dropped a little way upon the earth be- 
neath. She left the sheet hanging, and 
went lightly to the beach, and finding 
her father’s boat, took it and thrust it 
into the water, and got in and rowed 
towards Tean Island, seeing the red 
flash of Round Island light as she rowed. 

She landed at last on the island in 
a little cove that was well sheltered, a 
place of sand and silence and twilight. 
By now it was very late, and a half-moon 
rose on the eastern horizon far beyond 
the Lizard lighthouse, which glowed at 
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times upon the sky. She felt free and 
uplifted. And suddenly the’ notion 
came to her of greater freedom, and she 
threw off her things and waded into the 
water and swam, finding the tide warm 
and buoyant and very sweet. She 
swam half-way to the opening between 
the western point of Tean and the north- 
ern part of the little Old Man, and then 
landed and ran back, white and naked, 
along the shore, and dried herself and 
clad herself again. Then she took to 
her boat, and, waiting for the young 
flood, went back to the beach of St. 
Martin’s whence she came. 

The next morning she began making 
her preparations in case Tom Drury did 
not come when he had _ promised 
through some accident of the sea. And 
that day Simon came to St. Martin’s. 
When he reached the house, he saw her 
at the window, and called up, ““ Come 
down, Judith.” 

“T’ll not come down,”’ she said. 

“My beautiful Judith,” said Simon, 
“what about this other who'll never 
get you?” 

“ Don’t speak of him,’ said Judith, 
and she looked as black as night. 

“Our wedding day comes on,”’ said 
Simon. “ Are you ready, Judith ? ’ 

“Aye, I’m ready,” said Judith, and 
she laughed. 

‘“ There’s a tale over in Penzance,”’ 
said Simon, “ that Captain Drury is but 
a shipless man.”’ 

“Such tales you've brought me be- 
fore,”’ said Judith., 

‘“ A skipper without a ship is a broken 
man nowadays,”’ said Simon, exulting. 

“What do I care if he’s broken ? ”’ 
asked Judith. ‘‘ Does a woman care if 
she loves aman?” 

‘Gently, my maid,’”’ said Simon, 
“ that’s evil joking. You've loved me 
these long years deep in your heart. 
Aye, and this week, my maid, you'll be 
a wife.”’ 

“Let it be so,’”’ said Judith. “ We 
shall see. You’re a strong man, but 
there are stronger; and still a young 
man, but there are younger.”’ 

And Simon laughed uneasily, and 
went away. But thus he had courted 
her, even before she had known the man 
she loved. 
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Nevertheless, that she did not hear 
from Tom Drury troubled her greatly, 
and when Deborah went over to St. 
Mary’s that morning, she bade her ask 
about him and find out whether there 
was any truth in what Simon said. 
That night, when Deborah came back, 
she brought the tale. Drury had been 
in collision with a Spanish boat ; one, 
it seemed, that knew not port from 
starboard, or so some sailorman re- 
ported. Drury’s boat, though in the 
right, had the worst of the sea argument, 
and had been cut down to the water’s 
edge, and was now patched up and 
limping somewhere in the chops of the 
Channel, making slowly for Mount’s 
Bay, it might be, or Falmouth Harbour. 

At midnight, when the half-moon 
gleamed again, and there was still a 
calm, though there were strange signs 
in the air and sea, she left the house 
again with a great bundle of her chosen 
gear. Again she rowed over to Tean, 
and put it in a secret place. And with 
it she put food, for there was water on 
the island. In her secret place she 
made a bed, and covered it, making all 
things secret. The tide was strong 
against her as she rowed home, but it 
seemed a sign to her that she was strong 
and overcame it. 

She said when she came back, ‘‘ Now 
it is done, whether Tom comes now or 
later. I'll never be home again after 
to-morrow till I have my own home ; 
and if old Simon comes in the morning, 
I'll be sweet to him.”’ 

In the morning she was very cheerful. 
She sang, and her father wondered. 
She was very sweet to him, and he 
wondered the more. He looked at 
her strangely, and presently spoke: 
“ What’s in your mind, Judith ? ” 

“ There’s much in my mind, father, 
said Judith. ‘‘ Should there not be at 
such a time? ”’ 

“You change greatly,”’ he said sus- 
piciously. 

““T have heard it is our nature,” 
his daughter. 

“But a woman’s nature should be 
to be steadfast,”’ said John Trenear- 
‘steadfast as your mother was. She 
was a good woman, and a good mother.’ 

“ T could be all that,”’ said Judith. 


” 


said 
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That afternoon Simon came across 
from St. Mary’s in another man’s boat, 
purposing to return in the late evening. 


He came up to Trenear’s farm and 
spoke to him. ‘ How’s the maid, 
John?” he asked. 


“As they all are,” said her father, 
“a bit wild and strange. A man must 
take the women so, Simon. Some are 
hard to win, and the hardest to win 
often make the best wives.”’ 

‘ Has she spoken to you again of this 
Drury ? ”’ asked Simon. 

“ Lately, not a word,” said her father. 

“Let him not come here. If I’d 
known, I’d not have helped you and the 
others to save him. There’s an old 
saying, as you know well, that those 
you save from the sea will do you a 
hurt. Had I thought she would have 
cared for him, I’d have brained him 
where he lay.”’ 

With that word he went up to the 
little town, and stayed there doing 
business, and then returned and hung 
about Trenear’s place and presently saw 
Judith. He smiled upen her, and to 
his surprise she was almost kind to 
him, saying, ‘‘ Good morning, Simon,”’ 
as if he were a friend; and he was 
fooled by her. 

“Oh, my maid,” said Simon, “ ’tis a 
sweet thing to hear you, and to see you 
smile! I would to-morrow were here.”’ 

“Aye,” said Judith, ‘“ to-morrow.”’ 

“May I have a kiss, Judith, this 
morning ? ”’ 

But Judith denied him, and laughed. 
“Wait till to-morrow,” she said. 

And he said, “‘ Aye, to-morrow you'll 
be mine, Judith. I’ve seen you grow 
these ten years, and had you in my 
heart the whole while. You were a 
little maid, and I saw strange beauty in 
you when others saw none. And you 
grew upon me, till I that was like a 
barren rock became sweeter to myself 
and like a pasture.” 

But she spoke to Simon ambiguously, 
though deeply, and said, ‘‘ Ten years is 
a very little time.’ 

“It is a very long time, Judith,”’ he 
answered, surprised. 

“No, it is a very little time,” said 
Judith. “I'd have had you love me 
from eternity.”’ 
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“IT want you to tell Judith I’ve gone. It’s growing dark now; she'll not 
see me here” (face 296), 


And he did not understand. Yet he 
thought she meant that she loved him, 
in spite of the struggle she had made 
against his passion. Nevertheless, as 
soon as she was away from him, his fears 
returned. ‘“‘If Drury comes,” said 
Simon, “ Ill kill him.” 

As the day drew to its close he still 
walked the beach in sight of the farm, 
and Judith saw him, sometimes with 
pity and sometimes with anger; for 


he did not trust her, and she knew it. 
When the time came for him to go back 
to St. Mary’s he did not return, but 
sent away the man who had brought 
him. And he took his gun out of the 
boat and put it in John Trenear’s boat, 
which lay handy. 

And still he walked the beach, and 
was walking there when the night fell. 
Judith knew it, and so did old Deborah, 
and they spoke together about it ; and 
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Deborah told John Trenear, so that he 
went down to him and spoke. 

“Your mind is still harping on Cap- 
tain Drury,” said John Trenear. 

‘“ And will be on him, and on Judith 
Trenear till she’s Judith Pender,”’ said 
Simon. ‘“‘And now I’m best alone, 
John ; soletme be. Go back, and don’t 
tell Judith I’m here. Tell her I’ve 
gone—TI want you to tell her I’ve gone. 
It’s growing dark now ; she’ll not see me 
here.”’ 

“T’ll tell her,” said Judith’s father, 
and he went away to his house. 

He met Deborah outside, and she 
asked, “‘ John, is Simon gone?” 

““ Aye, he’s gone at last,’’ said John, 
mindfulofhisword. ‘‘Where’s Judith ?”’ 

“In her room,” said Deborah. 
“Where should she be ? ”’ 

“Aye, where ?”’ said John Trenear. 

When Deborah too was gone to bed, 
and it was full dark by a long hour, 
John Trenear took off his shoes, and 
with a piece of rope in his hand went 
softly upstairs—but not so softly but 
that Judith heard his steps. He took 
the rope and made a clove hitch of it 
at one end, put the clove hitch over the 
handle of her door, which had no lock, 
and: drew it tight, and made the end of 
the rope fast to a big spike in the near 
wall so that the door could not be 
opened. 

But Judith heard the faint rattling of 
the handle, and sat up in bed and won- 
dered. And she understood. ‘ Days 
ago he began locking the door down- 
stairs,’ said Judith, ‘‘ and now he’s 
shut me in my room. Oh, these wise 
old men!’”’ And she laughed to herself. 

It was midnight whenshe rose quietly. 
By this time her father was asleep, for 
in the next room she heard him breath- 
ing heavily. As she stood by the open 
window, which faced southward, she 
listened to the sounding song of the sea 
upon the cliffs and rocks of her islands. 
There was a threat of heavy weather in 
the sound, though it might be days yet 
till the storm burst ; and the sky was 
obscured, oppressive, summerlike. 

She knew that Tom Drury could not 
be far off, for as soon as he came into 
Mount’s Bay or Falmouth Harbour he 
would leave his ship at any risk and 
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come to her; that she knew, and re- 
joiced to know. Once more she took 
the sheet with its knot from the old 
chest, lashed it about the bed-post 
and lowered it from the window, and 
again she slid down it. 

She went quietly out of the garden 
and down the path to the sea, and came 
to where her father’s boat lay. She 
even then went lightly, and presently 
was glad that she had done so, for when 
she looked into the boat there was a 
man there fast asleep, and she saw the 
face of the sleeping man. It was 
Simon Pender, and by his side he had 
his gun. At that moment the moon 
showed through the drifting clouds and 
she saw him plainly, and stood silent, 
wrathful and wondering. 

Nevertheless, she feared him who 
slept there hugging death in his arms, 
dreaming, it might be, of her. The 
thought of that was an outrage, and 
she grew strangely angry. She desired 
to take away his weapon ; but he held it 
close, and she dared not wake him. 
There was no other boat near at hand. 
All the other boats lay far up the beach, 
for now the tide had run out and the 
flats were visible and shining. She 
stood thinking for a while, and turned 
her back upon the boat and went again 
by her own house, and came at last 
to the shore at Tinkler’s Point. She 
picked up a chip and threw it far out 
into the water, and saw that the ebb 
was nearly done. Then she stripped 
herself, and, taking her clothes in her 
hand, entered the water and swam 
towards Tean. 

She laughed as she swam. She 
seemed a free woman—free for ever, as 
she thought ; but those who love are 
never free, and this she had to learn, 
and would learn it in humility, for she 
had a great heart. So presently she 
came to her island and walked among 
the rocks lightly, and taking her wet 
garments, wrung them out, and, going 
to where she had concealed her 
other things, she dressed herself anew. 
The gown that she clothed herself in was 
not that of a worker, but the garment 
of one who rejoiced, for it was scarlet. 
She sat down upon a rock and again 
bound up her abundant hair, some of 
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Judith rowed towards Tean Island, seeing the red flash of Round Island 
light as she rowed (fage 293). 


which had been loosened and moistened 
by the sea. And she took her things 
and went to her little place of conceal- 
ment, and slept soundly, lulled by the 
music of the sea. 

Old John Trenear also slept well, and 
so did Simon Pender, for he was a tired 
man, and had gone through much these 
latter days ; so that, though his bed was 
comfortless, he found sleep heavy upon 
him. And at last the dawn came up—a 
very high dawn, with a bank of heavy 
clouds upon the horizon ; and the sun, 
shooting his fiery spokes over it into 
higher clouds that were solid and oily, 
with a horrible red colour and crude 
spaces and interspaces of green, green 
tnat was olive, and green that was 
emerald, made a sign and a portent. 
For all this was the sign of a gale, and 
there is no surer sign, not even the 
falling glass. 

When Simon woke he ached in every 
limb, and swore as he rose. And he 
stamped upon the beach, for the chill of 
early dawn had got him, and he had 
been covered scantily with an old sail. 


He looked up towards Judith’s house, 
and walked to and fro upon the beach ; 
and looked again as the light grew, and 
he saw a strange, white line down the 
front of the farmhouse, and wondered 
at it, for his eyes were not young, and 
he did not see clearly far off. He put 
the gun back in the boat and walked 
towards the house, and he saw the white 
line more plainly still, and knew that 
it came from Judith’s window. So then 
he battered at the door angrily and 
woke John Trenear and old Deborah, 
and John put his head out of the window 
and called to him: ‘‘ What is it, Simon ? 
what is it? ”’ 
“The maid’s 
‘““She’s away !’ 
“Who's away?” 
half asleep. 
“Judith. She’s gone,”’ said Simon. 
“Look out of your window—see this 
sheet.’’ And he shook it as John leant 
out and saw it, and cursed aloud. 
He ran to Judith’s room and tore 
away the lashing of her door, and found 
the bed empty. Old Deborah in the 


away,” cried Simon. 


asked John, still 
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passage cried aloud with him, but in 
her heart she was glad. 

John said to her, ‘‘ Where’s Judith ? 

But she cried out, ‘‘ How should I 
know where your maid’s gone? Let 
those who would marry her find her 
out.”’ 

So John let Simon in, and he was as 
white as foam. ‘‘ What’s the meaning 
of it?” he cried. 

But John had no answer. ‘“ She’s 
away with that man Drury, it may 
be,’’ he said at last. 

“*Tis impossible,” said Simon. “ I’ve 
had those who would send me word if 
he- were home. I’ve done all a man 
could, and now you've let her slip, and 
who knows what’s happened ? ” 

But Deborah came to where they 
stood, and, wringing her hands, made 
out to burst into tears, and cried, ‘“ Oh, 
my little maid’s drowned! My little 
maid’s drowned ! ”’ 

And John Trenear shook like a leaf, 
and Simon laid hold of her saying, 
“Why do you speak such things ? ’ 

And Deborah without looking at him 
answered, ‘‘ Because she hated you and 
loved Captain Drury, and you'd force 
the little maid to marry you. Oh, ’tis 
a cruel thing—my little maid’s drowned! 
My little maid’s drowned!’”’ And she 
sat down and sobbed lamentably. But 
in her heart she laughed, for she knew 
the little maid was not drowned, be- 
cause she understood her heart. 

But the two men believed what she 
said, for neither of them knew Judith. 
Nevertheless, Simon cried out, “ It 
cannot be! How could such a maid 
die ?—or have the strength to die? ”’ 
For he felt his own strength still in him, 
and life seemed very desirable—or had 
seemed so until now. 

But again. Deborah answered him 
bitterly, and, answering him, spoke as 
bitterly to John: “‘ When an old man, 
or a man as old as you, Simon, is after 
a young maid, what should she do if she 
loves another man ?—and he not here 
to strike you down, you murderer ! ” 

“Peace, woman!’ cried John 
Trenear. ‘‘ Peace, I bid you!” 

By now the wind came stronger out 
of the south-east, but there was south- 
ing in it, and it veered, growing still 
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stronger, Even as John Trenear and 
Simon Pender stood by the house they 
saw a boat coming across the making 
tide south of Great Ganinick, and they 
wondered who it was that came, for it 
was yet early, and the Islanders are not 
early men. But the boat had a good 
wind astern of her, and they saw that 
he who steered came straight for the 
landing-place ; and presently he ran his 
boat ashore alongside John Trenear’s 
boat where Simon had slept during the 
night. And still they did not recognise 
the man as he came ashore, and they 
wondered if he might be somebody who 
brought them news of Judith, for what 
she had done they knew not, nor, if she 
had drowned herself, in what place. 
Then they saw the stranger, for they 
knew now that he was a stranger, come 
up. the hill towards them. But at last 
he hastened, and sometimes ran, and 
Simon Pender, whose eyes were the 
younger, cried out, “ Why, it’s Tom 
Drury!” 

He was a big man and strong, with a 
great sea brownness and yet fair under 
it, and with blue eyes like no man be- 
longing to the Islands or to Cornwall, 
but rather like one who comes from the 
north, perhaps of Scandinavian blood, 
the blood of the Vikings. And there 
was a smile upon his face, for he cared 
forneither of them, butcame up strongly 
and spoke to them, saying, “‘ I’ve come 
for Judith—I’ve come for my maid.” 
lor he spoke the language that they 
did, and the word “maid”’ was beautiful 
in his mouth. 

But they did not answer him, and 
looked very strangely, so that Drury 
asked, “‘ Why do you look like that, 
John Trenear ? Where is Judith?” 

Then he stared up at the house, and 
saw her open window and the white 
sheet hanging from it. But he did not 
understand it, and he called out loud, 
“ Judith !—Judith!’’ And Deborah 
heard him, and cried out in her heart 
joyfully. 

“My little maid’s man!” said De- 
borah—* my little maid’s man!’ 

And again when Judith did not 
answer, Captain Drury spoke. ‘‘ Where’s 
my maid ? ”’ 

Then Trenear answered him very 
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darkly, shaking as he spoke, ‘‘ She’s no 
man’s maid, Captain Drury—she’s no 
man’s maid. She’s drowned.”’ 

For a moment Drury was staggered, 
and his hands dropped by his sides. 
But again his true instincts spoke in 
him, for he knew how they spoke in 
Judith. ‘‘ Why do you say that ?”’ he 
asked. ‘‘I don’t believe you. You 
meant her to marry this man this day. 
I should have been here yesterday. 
Speak—did she not leave the house 
that way this last night ? ” 

He pointed at the house, and both 
men nodded. 

And Drury turned to John Trenear, 
and said, ‘‘ I know, man; she’s taken 
your boat and sailed away, maybe to 
St. Ives, or to Mount’s Bay, to meet 
me. She’d have done it, I know.” 

“She did not take my boat,” said 
John Trenear. ‘‘ We thought that she 
might, and therefore Simon Pender 
slept in it.” 

“Is there no other boat ? 
Drury. 

“None that she could take—none 
here,” said Simon. And he cried out, 
“Oh, that I had not slept in the boat ! ”’ 

Drury left them and walked to the 
house and stood under the window, and 
laid hold of the white sheet and stood 
thinking. 

Andevenas he did so, Deborah opened 
the lower window and spoke to him. 
‘Go to Tean Island—go to Tean,” she 
said, and she shut the window. 

But Drury knew what she meant, 


” 


asked 


and he laughed. ‘“‘ My brave little 
maid! She’d swim to me.” 
And Trenear and Simon saw that 


Deborah had spoken to him, and as he 
came down again from the house, going 
towards his boat, John stood in his way. 

‘“ What did that woman say to you ?”’ 
he asked. 

And Drury answered nothing, but 
looked at him straight as he passed him 
by. There was that in his face which 
answered, for no man looks like Drury 
who believes in the death of her he has 
loved, nor does he go with so light a 
step to his boat upon the beach. 

John called to Simon, who stood a 
little apart, and said, “‘ Simon, ‘tis not 
true—she’s not dead. That lying De- 
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and he’s 


Look !— 


borah has spoken to Drury, 
gone away with a bright face. 
look !”’ 

And as they looked, Drury thrust off, 
and hoisted the sail, and waved to them 
joyfully as he sent his boat out into the 
weather tide. which came in powerfully 
through St. Helen’s Pool and set down 
to the south-east. 

Then Simon took hold of John 
Trenear in white anger, and said, “ I'll 
speak to Deborah, man. Go down 
and get the boat ready while I see her.”’ 
So he went up to the house, and John 
Trenear went to the boat. 

Simon found her in the kitchen, and 
when he entered she thought for a 
moment it was John, and prepared to 
face him. But when she saw it was 
Simon, she cried out, for he had that in 
his face which made her flinch. 

He came up to her and caught hold 
of her, and said, “Speak the truth, 
woman! Where’s Judith? ”’ 

She answered him, “ I don’t know,”’ 
but trembled in his hands. 

“You liar!” said Simon. “ You 
told Drury something. What did you 
tell him ?’ 

And again she answered stubbornly, 
“T told Lim nothing.”’ 

But Simon did not believe her, and 
took her by the shoulders and shook 
her till she screamed. And there was 
murder in his face as he said, ‘‘ Speak ! 
Tell me, or I'll kill you.” 

Then she cried out in great fear, “ I'll 
tell the truth, Simon. If she’s alive, 
she’s on Tean.”’ 

And Simon believed her, but as he 
went he said, “If it is not true, look 
out for yourself. Oh, if it is not true ! ” 

He ran down to the beach, and found 
John Trenear busy with the boat. And 
John would have come with him, but 
Simon would not have him, for now 


there was murder in his heart. So 
Simon entered the boat alone and 
hoisted the sail. With the wind now 


strong from the south, and breathing 
heavily and in threats, he stood out 
into the tideway. He had a faster 
boat than the one Drury sailed, which 
was but a little way ahead of him. 

The wind even in those landlocked 
waters was now strong, for once or twice 
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he and Drury had to luff up into it to 
save themselves from being capsized. 
They heard the roar of the outside sea 
upon the outer rocks and the triple rock 
of Menavawr, and the booming thunder 
of the breaking seas upon the Golden 
Ball. For the roar of the sea upon the 
Bar is like thunder, and it has its own 
voice as all those rocks have, so that 
one knows the sound of them, like the 
sound of harp-strings, each its own 
tone, and strange and wonderful. 

Though Drury was ahead of Simon 
at the outset, still he did not know the 
tides as the other man did, and Tre- 
near’s boat carried more sail, and was 
by her nature faster. So presently 
Simon drew up with him, and when 
the wind veered, his boat too was 
the more weatherly, so that presently 
he over-reached on Drury, passing him 
close, though the two men never spoke. 
Nevertheless, Drury now followed him 
nearly, so that Simon had only the ad- 
vantage of the swiftness of his boat. 

Presently he saw him lower his sail 
and drive the boat ashore in a little 
sandy cove on the south-west of Tean, 
and still Drury was minutes behind 
him. He saw him jump ashore, carry- 
ing his gun in his hand, and then he saw 
Judith rise from the grass of the little 
topmost hill in the island and run to- 
wards Simon with her hands out- 
stretched, and he wondered. He saw 
her go up to the man almost as if she 
loved him, and take him by the arm as 
it were to plead with him ; and Drury 
was much astonished. 

But Judith was greatly afraid of 
Simon, not for herself, but for her lover 
who was coming. She cried out as she 
laid hold upon him, “’Tis all a mis- 
take !-—’tis all a mistake! Oh, take me 
home, Simon !—take me home! ’ 

But the other man held off from her, 
and his face was terrible to see, for he 
looked old and wrinkled, and the signs 
of coming age were in him and passion 
accentuated them. ‘‘ You lie to me, 
Judith ! ” 

But she cried out again cunningly 
in her fear, ‘‘ No, no, Ido not lie. Take 
me home with you !—take me home! ”’ 


And he said to her, “ Is this true that 
you would go back ? 
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“It is true,”’ she said. 

“You are to be my wife,” 
Simon. 

She looked at him with strange eyes, 
and cast them down even as she spoke, 
“ Aye, if you will, it must be so. You’re 
Simon ? I was 


cried 


not angry with me, 
frightened. Who is he that came with 
you?’ 


And she took him by the shoulders, 
for her eyes and her soft speech over- 
came him. And even as she did so she 
cried out, ‘‘ Why, ‘tis Captain Drury! 
You'll not kill him, Simon ? Give me 
your gun.” 

“IT will not,’’ cried Simon. “ Tell 
him not to come ashore if he values his 
life.”’ 

“Why should you kill him if I love 
you ?”’ said Judith. 

“Kiss me, then, before him,” 
Simon. 

Then she put up her face like a child, 
and as Simon stooped she suddenly 
seized his gun and wrenched it from 
him. And at that very moment Drury 
beached his boat and left it wallowing 
with the sail aloft, and ran up the 
beach. Then she ran too, and Simon 
went after her furiously ; but she turned 
upon him, and struck him with the barrel 
on the head, and. as she struck him the 
charge exploded, and Simon fell, for he 
had had the gun at full cock. But Tom 
came up to her, and she stood with the 
smoking gun in her hand, trembling. 

So she cried out, “‘ Is he dead ?—is he 
dead ?’”’ For she feared that she had 
shot him, he lay so still, and there was 
blood running down his forehead. She 
dropped the gun upon the grass, and 
fell on her knees beside him. 

And Drury came to her, and before 
he looked at Simon he looked at her, 
and for a while there was jealousy in his 
heart. He said, ‘‘ What did he say to 
you ?—and what did you say to him?” 

But she cried out, ‘‘ I said what I had 
to say, for I was afraid for you. Is he 
dead ? ” 

But even then she heard Simon groan, 
and he stirred a little and opened his 
eyes, and she saw his mouth move. 
And Tom turned from her to the man 
lying on the grass and knelt by him. 

“Tis but a cracked crown, after all,”’ 


said 














Tom Drury came up to her where she stood with the smoking gun in her hand, 
trembling. “Is he dead?—is he dead?” she cried out (fage 300), 
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he said. “Oh, you’re a brave lass, 
Judith!” 

Her colour came back to _ her. 
And yet, being sorry, she said to her 
lover, ‘‘ Take the gun, and leave us and 
go down to the boats, and in a very 
little while I will come to you.”’ 

But Drury took up the gun and put 
it down again, and went to her, and 
taking her by both shoulders looked at 
her straight in the eyes. And he said, 
“ Kiss me, Judith.” 

And she kissed him. Then he took 
up the gun again and went to the beach, 
and stood there satisfied in his heart. 

But Judith took her handkerchief 
and wiped away the blood from Simon’s 
face, and bound up his head. Pre- 
sently he groaned and opened his eyes, 
and came back to himself, but felt weak 
and very strange. He asked what had 
happened. 

““I—I struck you,” said Judith. 

And for a little while he did not 
answer. Then he asked, ‘‘ Where is 
the other man ? ” 

“ By the boat, waiting,” said Judith. 

And Simon came to himself, and 
said, ‘‘ Once you loved me.” 

“T always feared you,” said Judith, 
‘ and just now there was death in your 
eyes, and I was afraid.” 

Simon groaned. “I loved you truly 
these many years, ever since you were 
a little maid.” 

“IT am sorry,” said Judith. 

“And that man out of the sea came 
and took youfromme. Go!’’ he said— 
~ go!” 

And she had no more to say. Nor 
could he speak, and he turned away his 
face from her to the grass. She saw 
his shoulders shake, and it seemed to 
her that he was a poor old man weeping. 
So she too went down to the beach weep- 
ing, for her heart was moved ; and fora 
little moment she hated her lover, and 
life, and the nature of life, since even 
love was so cruel a thing. 
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But she came to Drury at last, and 
her face was very wonderful, and quiet, 
though tears ran down her cheeks. She 
said to him, ‘‘ Come, now let us go!” 
And in silence they got into the boat. 

Then he said to her, ‘‘ Where are we 
to go, Judith ? ”’ 

“Wherever you will, Tom,’ she 
answered. 

And he smiled. ‘‘ Wherever you 
will. Dare you sail with me outside 
the Islands ? Your Islanders don’t love 
the outer seas.”’ 

“T’ll go with you anywhere,” she 
said, and she smiled again, drying her 
tears. 

“°Tis a good boat I’ve got,’ said 
Drury, “ and a sound. I borrowed her 
from an old man of St. Ives, and sailed 
her here this last night. If you will 
come with me to St. Ives, we’ll sail her 
there now, my maid, though it blow a 
whole gale out of the south-west.” 

She knew she would go to the world’s 
end with him. Yet she asked him, 
“Why did you not come before ? ” 

“I could not,” said Drury. But 
that she knew. 

And though the wind was now big, 
and roared triumphantly among: the 
rocks of the Scillies, there was the great 
sea of life before them. She looked 
round her sorrowfully. ‘‘ It may be I 
shall never see my Islands again,” said 
Judith. 

“There’s a big world before us,’ 
said her lover. “I'll show you the 
world, Judith, and the great seas, and 
the bright lands of the south.” 

They heard the sound of the gale and 
the roar of the sea, and rejoiced in it, 
for both their hearts were strong. They 
kissed each other, and were glad. And 
presently far across the open Channel 
and the roaring flood they saw the dim 
coast towards which they leapt. The 
freed heart of Judith chanted a great 
song, for she was a creature of the sea 
and yet loved the earth and her lover. 

MORLEY ROBERTS. 
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HE clay-coloured, ape-like 
men squatted in council. 
It was not long, as 
time went in the long, 





slow morning of the 
world—perhaps a _ half- 


score thousand years or so—since their 
ancestors, in the pride of their dawning 
intelligence, had swung down from their 
tree-tops, to walk upright on the solid 
earth and challenge the supremacy of 
the hunting beasts. Their arms were 
still of an unhuman and ungainly length; 
their short and powerful legs were still 
so heavily bowed that they had no great 
speed in running; and they still had 
their homes high among the branches, 
where they could sleep secure from 
surprise. They were still Tree Men; 
but they were men, intent upon assert- 
ing their lordship over all the other 
dwellers upon earth’s surface. 

It was but a battered and crest- 
fallen remnant of the tribe which now 
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I- Tree Man 
and Cave Girl 


took counsel over their diminished 
fortunes. In an irregular half-circle 
they squatted, pawing gingerly at their 
wounds or scratching themselves un- 
couthly, while their apish women 
loitered in chattering groups outside the 
circle, or crouched in the branches of 
the neighbouring trees. 

On a low, flat-topped boulder, which 
served the purpose of a throne, sat the 
black Chief of the Tree Men, playing 
with his unwieldy club (which was 
merely the root end of a sapling, hacked 
into shape with sharp stones), as if it 
had been a bulrush. In height and 
bulk he was far above his fellows. His 
jaws were those of a beast, and his 
whole appearance was bestial beyond 
that of any other in the whole hideous 
throng—except for his eyes. These, 
though small and deep-set, blazed 
with fierce intelligence, and swept his 
audience with an air of assured mastery 
which made plain why he was chief. 
D. Roberts, 1914. 
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He was talking rapidly and angrily, 
with broad gestures, and in a barking, 
clicking speech which sounded little 
more than half articulate. 

Near the end of the foremost rank 


of the semicircle, very close to the 
haranguing Chief, sat one who was 
plainly of superior race to his com- 


panions. Something in the harangue 
seemed to concern him particularly, for 
he sprang to his feet and stood leaning 
on his club—which was longer and more 
symmetrically fashioned than that of 
the chief. In colour he was manifestly 
white, for all that dirt and the weather 
could do to disguise it. He was taller 
even than the great Black Chief himself 
—but shorter in the body, and achieving 
his height through length and straight- 
ness of leg. His face, though heavy 
and lowering, was a face—with square, 
resolute jaws, a modelled mouth, a 
big, fully-bridged nose and a spacious 
forehead. His eyes were blue, and 
now, deep under their shaggy brows, 
glared upon the Chief with desperate 
defiance. Close behind his heels 
crouched a girl, obviously of his own 
race—a tall, strong, shapely figure of a 
woman, as could be seen, though her 
attitude was one of utter dejection, her 
face sunk upon her knees, and half her 
body hidden in the tangled torrent of 
her dull chestnut hair. 

The tall alien, so dauntlessly eyeing 
the Chief, was Mawg the renegade, an 
outcast from that small but progressive 
tribe of the Cave Men who had achieved 
the conquest of fire. Mawg, lusting for 
vengeance upon his people and for the 
possession of the girl A-ya, who be- 
longed to one of his chiefs and was 
accounted fairest among all that dwelt 
in the caves, had taught the Tree Men 
the use of war-clubs and then persuaded 
them to a mighty invasion of the Cave 
Men’s country. The invaders had been 
hurled back with terrible and unheard- 
of slaughter. Two-thirds of their host 
had been wiped out in horror by the 
firing of the dry thickets which covered 
the Cave Men’s front. But Mawg, 


when he saw that the day was going 
against him, had made a daring sally 
against the rear, where the women were 
guarding the caves, and had carried off 
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A-ya, felling her with his club and 
flinging her over his back like a slain 
doe. Arrogant in his folly, he had not 
realised that the Tree Men would hold 
him to account for the calamity which 
he had brought upon them. He had 
not realised that the girl A-ya, with her 
straight limbs and her strong comeliness, 
might stir the craving of others besides 
himself. Now, as he listened to the 
fierce harangue of the Chief, as his alert 
ears caught the mutterings behind and 
about him, he saw the pit yawn sud- 
denly at his feet. But though a brute 
and a traitor, he was no coward. His 
veins began to run hot, his sinews to 
stretch for the death-struggle which 
would presently be upon him. 

As for the girl, unseeing, unhearing, 
her head bowed between her naked 
knees, she cared nothing. She loathed 
life, and all about her, equally. Her 
baby and her lord, if they yet lived, were 
far away beyond the mountains and the 
swamps, in the caverned hillside behind 
the smoke of the fires. Her captor, 
Mawg, she loathed above all; but she 
was here behind him because he held 
her always within reach, lest the filthy 
women of the Tree Folk should tear her 
to pieces. 

Suddenly, without looking round, 
Mawg spoke to her, in their own tongue, 
which the Tree Men could not under- 
stand. “Be ready, girl. They are 
going to kill me now. The Black Chief 
wants you. But I kill him, and we run. 
They are all dirt. Come!” 

On the word, he sprang straight at 
the great Black Chief, where he towered 
upon his rock. But the girl, though she 
heard every syllable, never stirred. 

The spring of Mawg was like a 
leopard’s ; but the Black Chief, though 
slow of foot, was not slow of hand or 
wits. Though taken by surprise, he 
swung up his club in time to break the 
force of Mawg’s lightning stroke, which 
would otherwise have broken his bull 
neck. As it was, the club was almost 
beaten from his grasp. He dropped it 
with a snarl and leaped at his assailant’s 
throat with clutching hands. 

Had it been possible to fight it out 
man to man, Mawg would have liked 
nothing better, though the issue would 
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But he had 


have been a doubtful one. 
no mind to face the whole tribe, which 
was now surging forward like a pack of 


wolves. He had no time to repeat his 
blow fairly; but as he eluded the 
gigantic, clutching fingers he got in a 
light glancing stroke with the butt 
which laid open his adversary’s cheek 
and closed one furious little eye. At 
the same instant he whirled away 
lithely, sprang from the rock on the 
further side, and ran off like a deer 
through the trees, cursing the girl be- 
cause she had not followed him. About 
half the tribe went trailing after him, 
yelling hoarsely, while the rest drew 
back and waited uneasily to see what 
their Chief would do. 

The Chief, clapping one hairy hand 
over his wounded eye, glared after the 
fugitive with the other. With a grunt 
he stepped down from his rock, and, 
heedless of his wound, strode over to 
the girl. Through all the tumult she 
had never lifted her head from between 
her knees, nor shown the least sign of 
concern. The Chief seized her by the 
shoulder and shook her roughly, signing 
her to come with him. She looked up 
and stared straight into his one open 
eye. In her eyes shifted the dangerous, 
lambent flame of a beast at bay, and for 
a moment she was on the point of 
darting at his throat. 

But not without reason was the 
Black Chief dictator of the Tree Folk. 
Brutal and filthy though he was, and 
hideous beyond description, and horri- 
ble with his gashed face and the blood 
pouring down over his huge and shaggy 
chest, he was all a man, and the mastery 
in him checked her. She felt the hope- 
lessness of fighting her fate. The flame 
flickered out, leaving her eyes dull and 
leaden. She rose listlessly, and _ fol- 
lowed her new lord to the tree in 
which he had his dwelling of woven 
branches. 

At the foot of the tree she hesitated, 
and shut her eyes. Should she obey, 
yielding to her fate? Mawg, her late 
captor, she had hated with a murderous 
hate ; yet she had submitted to him, 
in a dim way biding her time for ven- 
geance. But this new master was an 
alien, and of a lower, beastlier type. 
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Toward him she felt a sick bodily re- 
pulsion. Behind her tight-shut lids the 
dark went red. But the countless cen- 
turies of submission were in her blood 
also; and they whispered to her 
insidiously that she was lawful prey. A 
huge hand fell significantly upon the 
back of her neck. She jumped, gave a 
sobbing cry, and sprang up into the 
tree. Who was she to challenge doom 
for an idea, a hundred thousand years 
before her time ? 


Some days’ journey to the westward 
a tall hunter was making his way warily 
through the forest. His colour, his 
build, and his swift grace of movement 
proclaimed him of the same race as 
Mawg and the girl A-ya, acquitting him 
easily of any kinship with the People of 
the Trees. In height and weight he was 
much like Mawg, but lighter in com- 
plexion, somewhat less hairy, and of a 
frank, sagacious countenance. His eyes 
were of a blue-grey, calm and piercing, 
yet with a look in them as of one who 
broods on mysteries. He was obviously 
much older than Mawg, his long, thick 
hair and short, close-curling beard being 
liberally touched with grey. He carried 
in one hand a peculiar long-handled 
club, which he had fashioned by lash- 
ing, with strips of green hide, a split and 
jagged flint-stone into the cleft head of 
a stick. In the other hand he bore two 
slender spears, their tips hardened and 
pointed in fire. 

Engrossed in his purpose, thinking 
only of regaining possession of the girl, 
the mother of his man-child, he shunned 
all contest with the great beasts who 
crossed his path, and fled without shame 
from those which undertook to hunt 
him. He would risk no doubtful battle. 
He satisfied his hunger on wild honey, 
and the ripe fruits and tubers with 
which the forest abounded at this 
season. At night he made his nest, of 
hurriedly woven branches, in the highest 
swaying of the tree-tops, where not even 
the leopard, cunning climber though she 
was, could come at him without giving 
timely warning. And so, doggedly and 
swiftly making his way due east, he 
came at length to the fringes of that 
vast region of meres and 
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fruitful, rankly wooded islets which was 
occupied by the Tree Men. 

Here Grom had need of all that wood- 
craft which had so often enabled him to 
stalk even the wary antelope. The 
light colour of his skin being a betrayal, 
he rubbed himself with clayey ooze till 
he was of the same hue as the Tree Men. 
Crawling through the undergrowth at 
dusk as soundlessly as a snake, or 
swinging along smoothly through the 
branches like a grey ape in the first 
confusing glimmer of the dawn, he made 
short incursions among the outlying 
colonies, but could find no sign of the 
girl, or of Mawg, in whose hands he 
imagined her stil! to be. But working 
warily around the outskirts of the tribe, 
to northward, he came at last upon the 
stale but unmistakable trail of a flight 
and a pursuit. This he followed up till 
the pursuit came stragglingly to an end, 
and the trail of the fugitive stood out 
alone and distinct. One clear foot- 
print in the wet earth revealed itself 
clearly as Mawg’s—for there was no 
such thing as confounding that arched 
and moulded imprint with those left by 
the apish men. Feverishly the hunter 
cast about for another trail, smaller and 
slimmer. Forward he searched for it, 
and then back among the tramplings of 
the pursuers. But in vain. Clearly 
Mawg had been the sole fugitive. 

Grém sat down in sudden despair. 
If Mawg, who at least was no coward, 
had fied alone, then surely the girl was 
dead. Grém’s club and his spears 
dropped from his nerveless hands. It 
was well for him that no prowling 
beast came by in that moment of 
his unseeing weakness. Then a new 
thought, occurred to him, and _his 
despair flamed into rage. He leapt 
to his feet, clutching at his shaggy 
beard. The girl had been seized, with- 
out doubt, by the great Black Chief. 
The thought of this defilement to his 
woman, the mother of his man-child, 
drove him quite mad for the moment. 
Snatching up his weapons, he roared 
with anguish, and ran blindly forward 
along the trampled trail, ready to hurl 
himself upon the whole loathsome tribe. 
A gigantic leopard, crouching in a 
thicket of scarlet poinsettia beside the 
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trail, made as if to pounce upon him as 
he went by—but shrank back, instead, 
with flattened ears, daunted by his fury. 
3ut presently the madness burned 
itself out. As sanity returned he 
checked his rush, glanced once more 
watchfully about him, and at length 
stepped furtively into the thick of the 
jungle. Now more than ever was his 
coolest craft demanded, that A-ya might 
be plucked from the monster’s arms. 

Following up the plain clue of that 
tumultuous pursuit, Grom worked his 
way deep into the Tree Men’s country. 
With all his craft and his lynx-like 
stealth, it was at times hair-raising 
work. Not only the ground thickets, 
but the tree-tops as well, were swarming 
with his keen-eyed foes. He had to 
worm his way between swamp-sodden 
roots, and sometimes lie moveless as a 
stone for hours, enduring the stings of a 
million insects. And sometimes, not 
daring to lift his head to look about 
him, he had to trust to his ears and his 
hound-like sense of smell for information 
as to what was going on. 

Then, about sunrise (for the Tree 
Folk, like the birds, were early risers) 
of the second day after the discovery of 
Mawg’s foot-prints, the patient hunter’s 
eyes fell upon A-ya. He had crept in 
to within a hundred yards or so of the 
Council Rock, which was surrounded by 
a horde of the Tree People. Crouching 
low as he was, in a dense thicket, Gr6m 
could discern but little ; but he could 
see, over the heads of the listening mob, 
the Black Chief seated on the rock, his 
ragged club in his hand. He was 
haranguing his warriors in rapid clicks 
and gutturals, which conveyed no 
meaning to Grém’s ear. The harangue 
came soon to anend. The Chief stood 
up. The bestial crowd parted—and 
through the opening Grém saw A-ya, 
crouched, with her hair over her knees, 
at the Chief’s feet. Stepping down 
from the rock, the Chief seized her by 
the wrist and dragged her upright. She 
took her place at his heels, dejectedly, 
like a whipped dog. Grém, in his 
thicket, ground his teeth, and with 
difficulty held himself in leash. Sur- 
rounded as A-ya was, at that moment, 
by the hordes of the Tree Men, any 
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Though taken by surprise, the Black Chief swung up bis club im time to break 
the force of Mawg’s lightning stroke, which otherwise would 


have broken his bull neck (page 304). 
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attempt at her rescue would have been 
hopeless folly. 

There was something going on among 
the bow-legged mob which Gr6ém, from 
his hiding-place, could not at first make 
out. Then he saw that the Chief was 
trying to instruct his powerful but 
clumsy followers in the handling of the 
club and spear. Having been taught 
by the white renegade, Mawg, the Chief 
used his massive club with skill, but he 
was still clumsy, and absurdly in- 
accurate, in throwing the spear. After 
he had split the face of one of his 
followers by a misdirected cast, he gave 
up the spear-throwing, turned to the 
girl, and ordered her to teach this art 
of her people. It was obvious that the 
mob had vast confidence in her powers, 
as one of superior race, although a mere 
woman, for they opened out at once on 
two sides to leave room for the expected 
display. The heart of the watcher in 
the thicket began to thump as he saw 
a way clearing itself between his hiding- 
place and the wild-haired woman he 
loved. 

A-ya affected to misunderstand the 
Chief’s orders. She took the spear, but 
stood holding it in stupid dejection. 
The Chief threatened her angrily, but 
she paid no attention. At this moment 
the whistling cry of a plover sounded 
from the thicket. The girl straightened 
herself and every muscle grew tense. 
The melancholy cry came again. It 
was a strange place for a plover to lurk 
in, that rank thicket of jungle ; but the 
Tree Men took no notice of the in- 
congruity. Upon the girl, however, 
the effect of the cry was magical. She 
gave no glance toward the thicket, but 
suddenly, smilingly, she seemed to 
understand the orders of the Chief. 
Poising the rude spear at the height of 
her shoulder, she pointed to a huge, 
whitish fungus which grew upon a tree- 
root some sixty or seventy feet away. 
With a flexing of her whole lithe body 
as Grom had taught her—she made her 
throw. The white fungus was split in 
halves. 

With a hoarse clamour of admiration, 
the mob surged forward to examine the 
fragments. Even the Chief, though 


disdaining to show the interest of his 
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followers, took a stride or two in the 
same direction. For a second his back 
was turned. In that second, the girl 
fled, light and swift as a deer, speeding 
toward the thicket whence the cry of 
the plover had sounded. Her. long, 
abundant hair streamed out behind her 
as she ran. 

With a bellow of wrath, the Black 
Chief, the whole mob at his heels, came 
pounding after her. The next instant, 
out from the thicket leapt Grom, a 
towering figure, and stood with spear 
uplifted. Like a lion at bay, he glanced 
swiftly this way and that, balancing the 
chances of battle and escape, while he 
menaced the foes immediately confront- 
ing him. 

At this amazing apparition, the mob 
paused irresolute ; but the Black Chief 
came on like a mad buffalo. Grém 
hurled one of his two spears. He hurled 
it with a loathing fury; but he was 
compelled to throw high, to clear A-ya’s 
head. The Chief saw it coming, and 
cunningly flung himself forward on his 
face. The weapon hurtled on viciously, 
and pierced the squat body of one of the 
waverers a dozen paces behind. At his 
yell of agony the mob woke up, and 
came on again with guttural, barking 
cries. But already Groém and the girl, 
side by side, were fleeing down an open 
glade to the left, toward a breadth of 
still water which they saw gleaming 
through the trunks. 

All the Folk of the Caves could swim 
like otters, and both Grom and the girl 
were expert beyond their fellows. The 
water before them was some three or 
four hundred yards in width. They did 
not know whether it was a sluggish 
fenland river, or the arm of a lake ; but, 
heedless of the peril of crocodiles and 
water-snakes, they plunged in, and with 
long, powerful side-strokes went surging 
toward the opposite shore. 
They had a clear start of thirty or forty 
yards, and their pace in the water was 
tremendous. Some heavy splashes in 
the water behind them showed how the 
clumsy missiles of their foes—ragged 
clubs and fragments of broken branches 

were falling short ; and they looked 
back derisively. 

The bow-legged, 
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Loading themselves with ripe fruit, Grom and A-ya climbed high into a tree, 


and wove themselves a safe resting-place among the branches (page 312). 
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their wide, red, skyward nostrils were 
ranged along the shore, and the Chief 
was fiercely urging them into the water. 
They shrank back in horror at the 
prospect—which, indeed, seemed little 
to the taste of the Chief himself. Pre- 
sently he seized the two nearest by 
their matted manes, and flung them 
headlong in. With yells of terror they 
scrambled out again, and scurried off to 
the rear like half-drowned hens. 

The Chief screeched an_ order. 
Straightway the mob divided. One 
part went racing clumsily up the shore 
to the left, the other followed the Chief 
along through the rank sedge-growth to 
the right—the Chief, by reason of his 
superior stature and length of leg, 
rapidly opening up his lead. 

“It’s nothing but a pond,” said 
Grém, in disgust, “‘ and they’re coming 
round the shore to head us off.” 

But the girl, her hair trailing darkly 
on the water behind her, only laughed. 
She was free at last. And she was with 
her man. 

Suddenly Grém felt a sharp, stabbing 
pain in the calf of his leg. With a cry, 
he looked back, expecting to see a 
water-snake. gliding off. He saw 
nothing. But in the next instant 
another stab came in the other leg. 
Then A-ya screamed, “‘ They’re biting 
me all over.” A dozen stinging punc- 
tures distributed themselves all at once 
over Groém’s body. Then he under- 
stood that their assailants were no 
water-snakes. 

“ Quick! To shore!” he ordered. 
Throwing all their strength into a 
breath-sapping, over-hand roll, they 
shot forward, gained the weedy shallows 
and scrambled ashore. Their bodies 
were hung thickly with gigantic leeches. 

Heedless of the wounds and the 
drench of blood, they tore off their 
loathsome assailants. Then, after a 
few seconds’ halt to regain breath and 
decide on their direction, they started 
north-westward at a rapid, swinging 
lope, through a region of open, grassy 
glades set with thickets of giant fern 
and mimosa. 

They had run on at this free pace for 
a matter of half-an-hour or more, and 
were beginning to flatter themselves 
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that they had shaken off their pursuers, 
when almost directly ahead of them, to 
the right, appeared the Black Chief, 
lumbering down upon them. Nearly 
half-a-mile behind, between the mimosa 
clumps, could be seen the mob of his 
followers straggling up to his support. 
He yelled a furious challenge, swung up 
his great club, and charged upon Grém. 
Waving A-ya behind him, Grém strode 
forward, accepting the challenge. 

As man to man, the rivals looked not 
unfairly matched. The fair-skinned 
Man of the Caves was the taller by half 
a head, but obviously the lighter in 
weight by a full stone, if not more. His 
long, straight, powerfully muscled legs 
had not the massive strength of his 
bow-legged adversary’s. He was even 
slim, by comparison, in hip and waist. 
But in chest, arms and shoulders his 
development was the finer. Physically, 
it seemed a matter of the lion against 
the bear. 

To Grém there was one thing almost 
as vital, in that moment, as the rescue 
of his woman. This was the slaking of 
his lust of hate against the filthy beast- 
man who had held that woman captive. 
Fading ancestral instincts flamed into 
new life within him. His impulse was 
to fling down spear and club, to fall 
upon his rival with bare, throttling 
hands and rending teeth. But his will, 
and his realisation of all that hung upon 
the outcome, held this madness in check. 

Silent and motionless, poised lightly 
and gathered as if for a spring, Grém 
waited till his adversary was within 
some thirty paces of him. Then, with 
deadly force and sure aim, he hurled his 
one remaining spear. But he had not 
counted on the lightning accuracy, 
swifter than thought itself, with which 
the Men of the Trees used their huge 
hands. The Black Chief caught the 
spear-head within a few inches of his 
body. With a roar of rage he snapped 
the tough shaft like a parsnip stalk, and 
threw the pieces aside. Even as he did 
so, Grom, still voiceless and noiseless, 
was upon him. 

Had the vicious swing of Grém’s flint- 
headed club found its mark, the battle 
would have been over. But the Black 
Chief, for all his bulk, was quick as an 
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eel. He bowed himself to the earth, so 
that the stroke whistled idly over him, 
and in the next second he swung a 
vicious, short blow upwards. It was 
well-aimed, at the small of Grém’s back. 
But the latter, feeling himself over- 
balanced by his own ineffective violence, 
leapt far out of reach before turning to 
see what had happened. The Chief 
recovered himself, and the two lashed 
out at each other so exactly together 
that the great clubs met in mid-air. 
So shattering was the force of the 
impact, so numbing the shock to the 
hairy wrists behind it, that both 
weapons dropped to the ground. 
Neither antagonist dared stoop to 
snatch them up. For several seconds 
they stood glaring at each other, their 
breath hissing through clenched teeth, 


their knotted fingers opening and 
shutting. Then they sprang at each 


other’s throats—Gr6m in silence, the 
Black Chief snarling hoarsely. Neither, 
however, gained the fatal grip at which 
he aimed. They found themselves in 
a fair clinch, and stood swaying, strain- 
ing, sweating, and grunting, so equally 
matched in sheer strength that to A-ya, 
standing breathless with suspense, the 
dreadful seconds seemed to drag them- 
selves out to hours. Then Grdém, 
amazed to feel that in brute force he 
had found his match, feigned to give 
way. Loosing the clutch of one arm, he 
dropped upon his knee. With a grunt 
of triumph the Black Chief crashed 
down upon him, only to find himself 
clutched by the legs and hurled clean 
over his wily adversary’s head. Before 
he could recover himself, Grém was 
upon him, pinning him to the earth and 
reaching for his throat. In despera- 
tion the Tree Man set his huge ape teeth, 
with the grip of a bull-dog, deep into the 
muscular base of Grém’sneck, and began 
working his way in toward the artery. 
At this moment A-ya glanced about 
her. She saw two bodies of the Tree 
Men closing in upon them from either 
side—the nearest not much more than 
a couple of hundred yards’ distant. 
Her lord had plainly ordered her to 
stand aside from the combat, but this 
was no time for obedience. She 
snatched up the sharpened fragment of 
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the broken spear. Gripping it with 
both hands she drove it with all her 
force into the side of the Black Chief's 
throat, and left it there. With a 
hideous cough he relaxed his grip. His 
limbs straightened out stiffly, and he lay 
quivering. 

Covered with blood, Grém sprang to 
his feet, and turned angrily upon A-ya. 
“I would have killed him,” he said 
coldly. 

“There was no time,’’ answered the 
girl, and pointed to the advancing 
hordes. 

Without a word Gr6ém snatched up 
his club, wrenched the broken spear 
from his dead rival’s neck, thrust it into 
the girl’s hand, and darted for the 
narrowing space of open between the 
two converging mobs. 

With their greatly superior speed it 
was obvious that the two fugitives might 
reasonably expect to win through. 
They were surprised, therefore, at the 
note of triumph in the furious cries of 
the Tree Men. A few hundred yards 
ahead the comparatively open country 
came to an end, and its place was taken 
by a belt of splendid crimson bloom, 
extending to right and left as far as the 
eye could see. It was a jungle of shrubs 
some twenty feet high, with scanty, 
pale-green leaves almost hidden by 
their exuberance of blossom. But 
jungle though it was, Grém’s sagacious 
eyes decided that it was by no means 
dense enough seriously to hinder their 


flight. When they reached it, the 
jabbering hordes were almost upon 
them. But, with mocking laughter, 


they slipped through, and plunged in 
among the grey stems, beneath the 
over-shadowing rosy glow. Their pur- 
suers yelled wildly—it seemed to Grom 
a yell of exultation—but they halted 
abruptly at the edge of the rosy barrier 
and made no attempt to follow. 

“They know they can’t catch us,”’ 
said Grom, slackening his pace. But 
the girl, puzzled by this sudden stopping 
of the pursuit, felt uneasy and made no 
reply. 

Loping onward at moderate pace 
through the enchanting pink light, 


which filtered down about them through 
they 


the massed bloom overhead, 
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presently became conscious of an 
oppressive silence. The cries of their 
pursuers having died away behind 
them, there was now nothing but the 
soft thud of their own foot-falls to 
relieve the anxious intentness of their 
ears. Not a bird-note, not the flutter 
of a wing, not the hum or the darting 
of a single insect, disturbed the strangely 
heavy air. No snake or lizard or 
squeaking mouse scurried among the 
fallen leaves. They wondered greatly 
at such stillness. Then they wondered 
at the absence of small undergrowth, 
the lack of other shrubs and trees such 
as were wont to grow together in the 
warm jungle. Nothing anywhere about 
them but the endless grey stems and 
pallid slim leaves of the oleanders, with 
their rose-red roof of blossom. 

Presently they felt a lethargy creep- 
ing over their limbs, which began to 
grow heavy; and a dull pain came 
throbbing behind their eyes. Then 
understanding of those cries of triumph 
flashed into Grém’s mind. He stopped, 
and clutched the girl by the wrist. 
“Tt is poison here. It is death,’ he 
muttered. ‘‘ That’s why they shouted.” 

“Yes, everything is dead but the red 
flowers,’’ whispered A-ya, and clung to 
him, shuddering with awe. 

“ Courage !”’ cried Gr6ém, lifting his 
head and dashing his great hand across 
his eyes. ‘‘ We must get through. We 
must find air.”’ 

Shaking off the deadly sloth, they ran 
on again at full speed, peering through 
the stems in every direction. The effort 
made their brains throb fiercely. And 
still there was nothing before them and 
about them but the endless succession 
of slender grey stems and the downpour 
of that sinister rosy light. At last 
A-ya’s steps again began to lag, as if she 
were growing sleepy. 

“Wake up!” shouted Grém, and 
dragged so fiercely at her arm that she 
cried out. But the pain aroused her to 
a new effort. She sprang forward, 
sobbing. The next moment, she was 
jerked violently to the left. ‘‘ This 


way ! ”’ panted Grém, the sweat pouring 
down his livid face ; and there, through 
the stems to the left, her dazed eyes 
perceived that the hated rosy glow was 
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paling into the whiteness of the natural 
day. 

It was a big white rock, an island 
thrust up through the sea of treacherous 
bloom. With fumbling, nerveless fin- 
gers they scaled its bare sides, flung 
themselves down among the scant but 
wholesome herbage which clothed its 
top, and filled their lungs with the clean, 
reviving air. Dimly they heard a 
blessed buzzing of insects, and several 
great flies, with barred wings, lit upon 
them and bit them sharply. They lay 
with closed eyes, while slowly the 
throbbing in their brains died away and 
strength flowed back into their unstrung 
limbs. 

Then, after perhaps an hour, Gr6m 
sat up and looked about him. On 
every side outspread the fatal flood of 
the rose-red oleanders, unbroken except 
toward the north-west. In that quarter, 
however, a spur of the giant forest, of 
growths too mighty to feel the spell of 
the envenomed blooms, was thrust deep 
into the crimson tide. Its tip came to 
within a couple of hundred yards of the 
rock. Having fully recovered, Grém 
and A-ya swung down, with loathing, 
into the pink gloom, fled through it 
almost without drawing breath, and 
found themselves once more in the rank 
green shadows of the jungle. They 
went on till they came to a thicket of 
plantains. Then, loading themselves 
with the ripe fruit, they climbed high 
into a tree, and wove themselves a safe 
resting-place among the branches. 

For the next few days their journey 
was without adventure, save for the 
frequent eluding of the monsters of that 
teeming world. Grém had his club, 
A-ya her broken spear ; but they were 
avoiding all combats in their haste to 
get back to their own country of the 
homely caves and the guardian watch- 
fires. At the approach of the great 
black lion or the sabre-tooth, or the 
wantonly malignant rhinoceros, they 
betook themselves to the tree-tops, and 
continued their way by that aerial path 
as long as it served them. The most 
subtle of the beasts they knew they 
could outwit, and their only anxiety 
now was Mawg, whose craft and 
courage Grom could no longer hold in 



































With a scream, Mazwg bounded to his feet. But it was tov late. Before be 


could either strike or flee, Mawg was beaten down again, with 
a smash of that pile-driving beak (page 314). 
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scorn. He was doubtless at large, and 
quite possibly on their trail, waiting 
to catch them unawares. They never 
allowed themselves, therefore, to sleep 
both at the same time. One always 
kept on guard; and hence their pro- 
eress, for all their eagerness, was slower 
than it would otherwise have been. 

On a certain day, after a long un- 
broken stretch of travel, A-ya rested 
and kept watch in a tree-top, while 
Grém went to fetch a bunch of plan- 
tains. It was fairly open country, a 
region of low herbage dotted with small 
groves and single trees; and the girl, 
herself securely hidden, could see in 
every direction. She could see Grém 


wandering from plantain clump to 
plantain clump, seeking fruit ripe 


enough to be palatable. And then, 
with a shiver of hate and dread, she saw 
the dark form of Mawg, creeping noise- 
lessly on Gr6ém’s trail, and not more 
than a couple of hundred paces behind 
him. At the very moment when her 
eyes fell upon him, he dropped flat upon 
his face, and began worming his way 
soundlessly through the herbage. 

Her mouth opened wide to give the 
alarm. But the cry stopped in her 
throat, and a smile of bitter triumph 
spread over her face. 

If Mawg was hunting Grom, he was at 
the same time himself being hunted. 
And by a dreadful hunter. 

Out from behind a thicket of glowing 
mimosa appeared a monstrous bird, 
some nine or ten feet in height, lifting 
its feet very high in a swift but noiseless 
and curiously delicate stride. Its dark 
plumage was more like long, stringy 
hair than feathers. Its build was some- 
thing like that of a gigantic cassowary, 
but its thighs and long blue shanks were 
proportionately more massive. Its neck 
was long, but immensely muscular and 
bore the weight of an enormous head, 
as long as that of a horse, and armed 
with a huge, hooked, rending, vulture’s 
beak. The apparent length of this 
terrible head was increased by a pointed 
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crest of blood-red feathers, projecting 
straight back in a line with the fore-part 
of the skull and the beak. 

The crawling figure of Mawg was still 
a good hundred paces from the un- 
suspecting Grém, when the great bird 
overtook it. A-ya, watching from her 
tree-top, clutched a branch and held her 
breath. Mawg’s ears caught a sound 
behind him, and he glanced around 
sharply. With a scream, he bounded 
to his feet. But it wastoo late. Before 
he could either strike or flee, he was 
beaten down again, with a smash of 
that pile-driving beak. The _ bird 
planted one huge foot on its victim’s 
loins, gripped his head in its beak, and 
neatly snapped his neck. Then it fell 
greedily to its hideous meal. 

At Mawg’s scream of terror, Gr6ém 
had turned and rushed to the rescue, 
swinging his club. But before he had 
covered half the distance, he saw that 
the monster had done its work ; and he 
hesitated. He was too late to help the 
victim. And he knew the mettle of this 
ferocious bird, almost as much to be 
dreaded, in single combat, as the sabre- 
tooth itself. At his approach, the bird 
had lifted its dripping beak, half- 
turned, and stood gripping the prey 
with one foot, swaying its grim head 
slowly and eyeing him with malevolent 
defiance. Still he hesitated, fingering 
his club; for the insolence of that 
challenging stare made his blood seethe. 
Then came A-ya’s voice from the tree- 
top, calling him. ‘‘ Come away! ”’ she 
cried. ‘‘ It was Mawg.”’ 

Whereupon he turned, with the con- 
tent of one who sees all old scores cleanly 
wiped out together, and went back to 
gather his ripe plantains. 

The peril of Mawg being thus re- 
moved from their path, they journeyed 
more swiftly ; and when the next new 
moon was a thin white sickle in the sky, 
just above the line of saw-toothed hills, 
they came safely back to the com- 
fortable caves and the clear-burning 
watch-fires of their tribe. 
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tors of that day 
having departed, 
and Antoine, my 
assistant, after 
clearing away 
the débris, the 
paraphernalia of 
wire masks, 
breast-pads, foils of all lengths, being 
departed also, I produced my flute, and, 
taking a remote seat on a bench in 
my long salle d’escrime, began to play 
my favourite melodies, my cherished 
nocturnes of Chopin, which are the cries 
of a lover’s heart. 

I was rendering that famous night- 
piece in G, which is one of the most 
unhappy, when a voice called out to me 
through the dusk of the salle, “‘ Is that my 
melancholy master? The sad Saros?”’ 

I leaped to my feet, more than a trifle 
ashamed. 

It was Nicolas of Assila, my prince 
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and my pupil, who strode up the hall 
and clapped a hand upon my shoulder. 

‘Come, come, my Saros,” said he. 
“If you were wise you would discern 
that this disappointed passion, this 
never-wearied love for the Lady Kat- 
rine, is in reality your good gift. I pro- 
test that when love comes in return, and 
you become a married man, your time 
thrusts will be out of time, your stop 
thrusts will fail to stop. By Capo Ferro, 
that undying sworder, I honestly be- 
lieve that a baffled love-affair is the ice- 
brook which tempers a man’s metal.” 

“‘ Indeed, sire, it may be so.”’ 

“You know where the Lady Katrine 
has gone ? ” 

“To her father’s chateau—the Cha- 
teau Thalberg.”’ 

“ Which is well-nigh a fortress, with 
its forty-inch stone walls, its marshes, 
its forests, its mountains beyond which 
the celebrated de la Mort, that bandit, 
descends whensoever he will to reap a 
harvest. Yes,she has gone there—and 
we know the reason, Martin. The Lady 
Katrine has meddled too much in our 
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matters ; her conspiracies have taken 
her too far. She is afraid, and justly.” 

And when you remember, as you will 
remember, that Katrine Thalberg, my 
adored, had twice involved herself in 
State conspiracies,! you will appreciate 
the truth of the king’s words. She was 
under a ban. 

Nicolas went on, in his friendly tone, 
“ You will forget her, Count.” 

“When I am dead, sire.”’ 

“You will tear this love out of your 
heart.”’ 

“A mortal wound, sire.”’ 

‘“T have three women in mind, each 
worthier than she.” 

“ You insult her, sire.” 

“ There is the Countess Lili Mariassi.”’ 

“A flower faded.”’ 

“ The Lady Bertha Parisi.” 

“She has only one expression.” 

“The Baroness de Georges.”’ 

“Two dead husbands wait for her in 
the beyond.” 

“ Ciel, how obdurate you are !”’ 

“T love, sire.” 

“That is perceptible, certainly.” 
Nicolas shrugged his shoulders, took a 
turn up and down the bare floor, then 
faced me, a blue, linen-lined, heavily- 
sealed envelope in his hand. “ Take 
it,” said he. “‘ It is addressed to Karl 
Stepan, my lieutenant of police, whose 
authority includes within its boun- 
daries the wide estates of the Baron 
Thalberg. The document is a warrant 
for the arrest of Thalberg’s daughter.”’ 

I dropped the thing as if it had been 
an adder with bared fangs. 

‘I give it to you, Count, in order 
that you may make the best use of it,”’ 
went on Nicolas. 

I picked it up. 

““ Understand, I suggest nothing,” he 
continued, a trifle coldly. ‘‘ I merely 
deliver to your keeping, to your wisdom, 
to your wits, a weapon which may well 
serve your suit.”’ 

Pardi! I was stupid enough to 
stammer a comment. ‘“ I—I am to 
threaten her, sire ? ”’ 

“IT did not say so,” he answered 
harshly, turning his back. 

A cold douche for my stupidity. 


' As related in previous stories of the 
series. 
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Five seconds of thought showed me his 
idea. Arrest—imprisonment—confisca- 
tion of estates—possibly a long term of 
exile, these things would scarcely please 
the object of them, which was my 
Katrine. And the weapon of execu- 
tion was put into my hands. Which 
meant, obviously, that I might or 
might not make use of it. Would my 
proud Katrine, who refused a hearing 
to vows of love, listen to a menace ? 
Questionable. On the other hand, she 
might listen. Or possibly I might even 
dare to send the warrant to Stepan, and 
without mentioning my complicity to 
Katrine, I might persuade her to take 
instant flight—with me, Count Valen- 
tine Saros, the king’s friend, for escort. 
A thought which thrilled ! 

As Nicolas turned towards me again, 
I bowed low. 

‘Sire, I thank you from the bottom 
of my heart.” 

“So. Which means that you will 
lose no time in covering the leagues be- 
tween here and the Chateau Thalberg. 
At any rate, Martin, it should provide 
an adventure. If it prove too enthrall- 
ing, do not provoke my envy. And 
beware of Hubert de la Mort, who defies 
Lieutenant Stepan, who laughs at him. 
Adieu. If you bring back the Lady 
Katrine as your bride, so much the 
better for you.” 

There, mes amis, I have told you of 
this singular interview in my deserted 
hall of fence ; and now you will under- 
stand why, one winter evening, when 
the pale ghost of a sun had dejectedly 
departed, and a wide waste of heath 
was draped in shadow, and a thread of 
road was iron-bound under the icy 
whistle of the wind, which bore occa- 
sionally the fretful cry of a bird—why, I 
say, I lifted my half-frozen body from 
a sweating horse before the golden 
radiance which streamed from the inn 
called The Three Vultures, which nestles 
up against a belt of forest wherein, at but 
the distance of one more mile, rise the 
pointed turrets of the Chateau Thalberg. 

My intent was to spend an hour over 
a good meal, and in thawing the ice in 
my veins, and then to pursue the road, 
which ‘plunged all of a sudden into 
the dense pines, and so to reach my 
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destination soon after night-fall. My 
welcome would depend upon my wits. 

A stable-hand took my horse, which 
was steaming like a kettle, and pointed 
my way to the inn-parlour on the 
ground-floor. I pushed open a door 
and was met by a wave of hot air and a 
burst of light which glowed ruddily from 
the blackened stones of an enormous 
hearth where a pile of logs was burning. 

Right before this blaze two men sat 
at a table, playing chess, and so ab- 
sorbed in their game that my entry was 
unheeded. There was a similar table by 
the only window. The landlord came 
in; a little man with a bald, greasy 
head, who looked at me in a scared 
fashion. What did I want? He had 
a couple of plump quails which only 
needed roasting, a bottle of Moselle, 
a Brie cheese. Very good. 

He went, and I waited. The fire 
drew me, but the chess-players had the 
best of that. I crossed over. They 
paid no heed to me. One was a hulk 
of a fellow whose long red beard shone 
with an autumn glare in the flame-light. 
His face was pitted by small-pox, and 
his tiny eyes peered from two caverns. 
His massive calves, stretched out under 
the table, were tightly encased in 
gaiters, and he wore a long, leather 
jacket tied round him by a belt. His 
teeth bit savagely into a cigar which 
protruded from a corner of his bearded 
lips; he was being beaten, and he 
glared at the chess-men as if he would 
like to fall upon them. 

His companion, I noted with sur- 
prise, wore the uniform of that regiment 
of chasseurs to which I was attached 
before I became a maitre d’escrime. 
Certainly the silver-grey tunic and doll- 
man and _ highly-polished knee-boots 
looked well enough on his slender figure, 
and suited his long, oval face, across 
which ran a black moustache, waxed 
and twisted up to a single hair which 
ended the devil knows where; at the 
same time I believed he had no right to 
the uniform. But the smile with which 
he regarded his antagonist was alto- 
gether charming. 

Arrived the roasted quails, the Brie 
cheese, the Moselle, which were placed 
upon the table before the window. I 
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speedily forgot the chess-players, the 
snarl of the wind under the old gables. 
I made an end at last, and in the same 
instant a voice like a mastiff’s growl ac- 
costed me, ‘‘ Count Saros travels late ? ”’ 

It was the red-bearded hulk. I 
looked at him with the calm eye of a 
swordsman who, astonished, betrays not 
a jot of it. 

He continued: “In this part of the 
country we call all hours after sunset 
perilous hours. The wolves come out 
of the forest. Your journey for to-day 
stops here ? ”’ 

“Pardon, I was just debating the 
matter.”’ I spoke with evasion, not 
relishing the appearance of my inter- 
locutor. 

He went on. ‘“‘ You have heard of 
de la Mort, monsieur ? ”’ 

“To the point of wearying of his 
name.” 

‘A reiteration not needless, how- 
ever, I do assure you. There is no 
name more feared for leagues around 
than that monster’s. If you doubt me, 
ask the Baron Thalberg.”’ 

I sought for a cigarette, at the same 
time feeling my precious communica- 
tion in a breast-pocket of my jacket. 

“And let me tell you, Count,” con- 
tinued the fellow, sending his voice 
across like a boom of thunder, “ if you 
have brought with you one of your 
famous rapiers, it had better be sharp 
as death and as long as eternity.” 

I blew a coil of smoke to the black, 
slanting rafters. 

“You are sparing of replies, mon- 
sieur,’’ said he heavily. 

I mused, ‘‘ Who is this baboon that 
knows my name and hints at my 
visit ?”’ 

“And, by the devil’s spit, I have a 
right to some answer !”’ he roared. 

Just then his companion came across. 
“ Count,”’ said he, “‘ Can you tell me 
who wrote the lines— 

‘I saw the pallid corpse 

Of the dead sun 

Borne through the northern sky. 
Blasts from Niffelheim 

Lifted the sheeted mists 

Around him as he passed.” 


“T regret that I cannot inform you,” 
I responded. 
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“You admire them ? ” 

‘“ Immensely.” 

“They have been haunting my 
brain all day, and” 

“ Sergoff!’’ shouted the other 
angrily. 

“Pray do not let my friend’s noise 
hurt you,”’ said my interlocutor, with 
smiling courtesy. “‘ I have just beaten 
him for the third game in succession. 
Permit me to offer you a cigar in place 
of that cigarette. ‘I saw the pallid 
corpse of the dead sun. . .’--ah, how the 
thing slips me!’ 

“You are in a regiment of the king’s 
chasseurs ? ”’ 

“I? By no means.”’ 

“Yet you wear that uniform ? ’ 

‘““ Certes, yes, because it suits me. 
But I am not a soldier. I am a poet. 
My name, Count, is Boris Sergoff. You 
have heard of my Sonnets to Sorrow ?”’ 

“ No.” 

“That is your misfortune, mon- 
sieur.”’ 

“ Unquestionably.” 

At this interesting juncture he of the 
red beard leaped to his feet, at the same 
time bringing his clenched fists down in 
a splintering crash upon the table, pre- 
vious to an explosion which was pre- 
vented by his companion stepping back 
to him, laying a hand upon his shoulder, 
and whispering words which I could not 
catch. Their effect was abrupt calm. 
He came to me, swallowing once or 
twice, choking down his wrath. 

“ Pardon me,” he growled. “ Sergoff 
was right; I take a beating badly. 
Let us be friends, Count Saros.” 

“ Willingly.” 

‘You are surprised that I know you ? 
You need not be. Who has not heard 
of you and your school for swords, 
which is the most celebrated in Europe ? 
And will you permit me to ask a ques- 
tion concerning that matter? It is 
this: Ought one to put aside a thrust 
with the disengaged hand ? ”’ 

I lighted slowly my gift of a cigar. 
Something was behind the question, and 
I probed for it. I replied, “‘ That de- 
pends on the school whose methods one 
employs.” 

“Mine is the modern French school, 
monsieur.”’ 
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“And mine the old Italian. Your 
weapon is the lighter one. If you are 
wise you will keep your left hand from 
parrying, or . 

“Or what?” he insisted, as I 
stopped. 

“Or one day, instead of a simple 
parrying movement, you will, of course 
unintentionally, catch hold of your 
opponent’s blade.’ 

“Which would be a dishonourable 
action, monsieur ? ”’ 

‘ Pardi, I should say ! 

The poet muttered, drumming upon 
the window with the tips of his fingers 


” 


‘“T saw the pallid corpse of the dead sun 
Borne through the wintry sky.” 


The other continued, and I noticed 
that his naturally high colour was 
deepening into purple. 

‘“ Permit me, Count, to beg an honour 
which would be something to boast 
about. Allow me to cross swords with 
you for the space of five minutes.” 

So! 

It had arrived, his true business with 
me. Understand, I am a reader of the 
human eye. Every good fencer is, in a 
measure. I perceived in his a shifting 
glare like the cold light which any one 
may see in the eyeballs of a caged tiger, 
and with a sure, a certain instinct, I felt 
trouble, danger. Who was this fellow 
who knew about me? Hubert de la 
Mort? Possibly. Indeed, very likely. 
He had known that I was upon the road; 
had come to meet me here, he and his 
strange companion. Why ? 

At present I could find, in the instant 
allowed, no satisfactory response to 
that question. But he had come for 
no good. More, that fleeting, furtive, 
shifting glare warned me that he meant 
mischief. 

I pressed the ash from my cigar. ‘‘ We 
have no foils,”’ I procrastinated, stifling 
an assumed yawn. 

“ True, but there are at least a couple 
of swords in the inn.” 

I knew that was coming. He had 
brought them, he and Sergoff. Beyond 
doubt they had anticipated my arrival. 

“You introduce a dangerous element 
into a complimentary bout.” 

He shrugged his huge shoulders. 
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“ Bah! this leather jacket will turn a 
lunge that is not too hard.”’ 

“ But I have no leather coat ? 

“True ; but you are Count Valentine 
Saros, le maitre.’ 

Which was perfectly correct, and a 
forcible argument so far as my own 
safety was concerned. 

I was silent, more than willing to get 
out of it. Should I be permitted? I 
felt not. These men were courteous 
now ; a refusal, and one at least might 
bare his fangs. Little grey spots kept 
coming and vanishing in the cheeks of 
my red-bearded hulk. Possibly nothing 
but a cool acquiescence could save me 
from being murdered in this tavern of 
The Three Vultures. 


” 


“ Blasts from Niffelheim 
Lifted the sheeted mists around him as he 
passed...” 


recited the poet. 

I rose, stretching my stiffened legs. 
“Five minutes, then; I can spare no 
longer,’ I agreed. 

The poet proved that he had been 
listening pretty intently by springing 
forward with a shout of joy. ‘ Excel- 
lent !’’ he cried. ‘‘ Count, I warn you 
that you will not meet a novice for 
adversary. Pardon while I fetch your 
weapons, gentlemen.” He ran out. 

My opponent began to push both 
tables into a corner of the parlour. [| 
peered about without seeming to do so ; 
noting the sawdust on the floor, an 
unevenness in the planking, just how 
much the window-ledge protruded, the 
angles of the walls—all those details, in 
fact, which so frequently, in a mortal 
combat, make the difference ’twixt life 
and death. 

I was going to fight for my life. I 
was absolutely certain of it. To me, 
the engagement was supposed to be a 
pastime ; to him—the means of a long, 
hard thrust, deep and true, right home. 

Sergoff came in with the weapons. 
As he entered I caught a glimpse 
through the open door of the landlord, 
his scared face more frightened than 
before, and white as chalk. 

I accepted one of the weapons—a 
French duelling sword, and a toy in 
comparison with my favourite Italian 
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rapiers, those poems of fifty-inch slender 
steel which can be doubled back to the 
hilt. 

We faced each other, the blazing 
hearth on my left, Sergoff on my 
right, the firelight dancing on his eager 
face. 

“You will not remove your coat, 
monsieur ? ’’ questioned my opponent. 

I had thought of doing so, but re- 
membered the king’s package in the 
breast-pocket. 

“No, since you keep yours.” 

The poet called out, “‘ En garde, mes- 
steurs |” 

Instantly my adversary broke away 
from the engagement ; in fencing par- 
lance, he refused to join blades. I am 
no lover of this practice, which is the 
direct cause of mutual hits—that vulgar, 
ugly catastrophe. 

I let him have his way. By a sense 
of touch, the mere contact of the steel, 
I could have speedily summed up the 
measure of his ability. As it was, he 
left me in the dark. 

Either his attack would be simple, or 
complicated. If the latter, I would 
hold him by a stop thrust. He began 
a series of feints, leaping, darting in 
and out with that astonishing ease 
which a big man sometimes displays. 
It was not my style, I who love a 
straight-out arm and flexible wrist. I 
regarded his monkey-tricks with a smile 
of disdain. 

Suddenly he paused to remark, 
“Your school scorns the feint, mon- 
sieur ? ’ 

“ It is a tool which will cut the user’s 
hand.” 

For response he uttered a loud shout, 
darted in as for a simple thrust, but 
drew back his striking arm abruptly, 
leaped clean out of line and lunged with 
all his force and fury at my ribs. 

The fool! By the feint he had meant 
to make me parry in the air; but I did 
nothing of the sort, being more than 
ready for him ; and as he threw all his 
weight forward behind that searching 
thrust which unveiled his real designs, 
[ let him have the flat of my weapon on 
the nape of his thick neck. The blow 
might have stunned a smaller man. It 
rang like a pistol-shot. Sergoff uttered 
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a shout of laughter. His companion 
reeled back, dizzy, pale with passion. 

I called out suavely, ‘‘ Our five 
minutes are past.” 

He panted, “‘ One more! ’’ and came 
on again, in deadlier earnest than 
before, stung to the soul by the insulting 
chastisement to which I had treated 
him. 

I will do that scoundrel the justice 
to own that, under the goad, he main- 
tained his self-control. A fine com- 
pliment, but deserved. His attack was 
purely methodical, and quite open to 
my reading, consisting of a certain 
number of movements preparatory to a 
lunge—the consummation of those 
movements. Well, I would meet it by 
a time thrust, beloved of Capo Ferro, of 
Sienna. Understand that a time thrust 
is a lunge delivered precisely when your 
adversary reaches the final movement of 
his attack ; you beat to his time, as it 
were. You expect his thrust at a given 
second ; you deliver yours a fraction 
of a moment earlier. 

I lunged, therefore, with intent to 
give him a couple of inches of steel in 
his left shoulder as a souvenir of this 
“friendly ’ bout. I failed completely, 
not having plumbed the deeps of the 
rascal’s infamy, though he had hinted 
at what he might do. For he parried 
with the left hand, with lightning 
swiftness, and his palm closed upon the 
steel. 

What can disconcert a fencer more 
than to find his weapon held even for 
half an instant? I heard the poet 
utter a yell which might have meant 
anything, and before I could recover 
my opponent had lunged for my right 
eye. I avoided that terrible, that un- 
nerving stroke by flinging my head 
aside ; yet swift as I was, I was not 
quite quick enough. The hilt of his 
weapon crashed upon my forehead as 
the blade darted harmlessly past. I 
was felled like an ox, and rendered 
totally unconscious. 


II 


Krom a profound abyss filled with 
phantoms, with mists, with noise of 
restless cries, my intelligence climbed 
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slowly, painfully. As it obtained mas- 
tery over those unreal, torturing visions, 
another, infinitely more fair, insisted, 
blissfully insisted, upon recognition. 

I became aware that I was upon my 
back on a couch of some sort, and that 
Katrine moved about the room. 
Through half-shut eyes I regarded her. 
A devil was inside my skull beating 
upon the brain ; every blow made me 
deadly sick. I did not object; there 
was Katrine. I was in a strange room, 
for its walls were of hewn stone, rugged, 
suggesting colossal thickness; and in 
lieu of window was a long slit through 
which I caught a glimpse of blue sky. 
The place might have been a prison- 
cell, but then prison-cells have not rich 
rugs spread in profusion on their floors, 
and hangings of tapestry, and a magni- 
ficent marble fireplace surmounted by a 
mirror which flashed like a diamond. 

I commenced to understand. I was 
in the Chateau Thalberg, an ancient 
fortress-chateau, a friend of old Time, 
scarcely modernised, where for cen- 
turies had lived the lords of Thalberg, 
savage and ferocious as the wild boars 
who whetted their sharp tusks on the 
huge timber trees. Their wealth was 
largely gone, certainly, but Otto, Baron 
Thalberg, still lived in this mighty relic, 
and kept strange company, it was 
whispered. 

I permitted myself the ecstasy of 
murmuring her name. She heard and 
came towards me. Her face was trans- 
figured by an expression of pity, of 
compassion. Had not I ever given the 
lie to those who said her heart was 
chilled throughout ? True, for me she 
had never had anything but cold 
haughtiness ; but now my state brought 
a glory to her face. 

She said, ‘‘ You called me ? 


” 


“Yes. This is the Chateau Thal- 
berg ? ”’ 
“It is.” She passed a dampened 


handkerchief over my anguished fore- 
head. 

‘Who brought me here ? 

“We cannot tell. Late last night 
someone rang the great bell and kept 
ringing it. You were found outside the 
door which opens on the bridge over 
the moat. You were alone ; your face 


” 
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covered with blood. 
into this room.” 

‘“ Ah, and you— 
me back into life ? ”’ 

“ Your wound will bleed again if you 
excite yourself.” 

“Calm me, then. You have given 
me life; make it worth the having! 
Katrine- , 

“ Be silent,’ she interrupted, with 
just enough of cold authority to stop 
heaven knows what a stream of burning 


I had you brought 


you, Katrine, nursed 


words. “If you talk like that I shall 
leave you. You were coming here ? ” 

a Om 

“Why ?’ 

‘Give me time to answer that 
question.” 

“Who attacked you ? ” 

I explained. As I described the 
fellow who had dealt me so foul a 


stroke, I observed that Katrine went 
paler and paler. 

‘You know him ? ” I questioned. 

“Yes,” she responded, much agi- 
tated. 

‘““ He is Hubert de la Mort ? ”’ 

“ho.” 

“You are sure of that ? ”’ 

“ Quite.” 


“And that other—the poet—Boris 
Sergoff ?”’ 

“Ts just what he told you—a poet.”’ 

“Why was I nearly murdered ? ”’ 

“Tf you will tell me your . mis- 
sion 

By that time I had come to a de- 
cision. To Katrine’s pity I possibly 


Well, I would be per- 
fectly frank with her. So I told her 
just what is written down: the king’s 
half-veiled idea. She kept her eyes 
fixed upon my face, and I saw the cold- 
ness overshadow them like the grey 
tint over a lake when a cloud sails under 
the sun. Down sank my heart. My 
candour was fatal, then? She would 
never forgive me. 

She answered, in a passionless voice, 
“Where is the warrant for my ar- 
rest?” 

Suddenly I was pierced by dread. 
It had been stolen ? That assault on 
me... With trembling fingers I sought 
for the warrant—and found it still 
upon me. I handed it to Katrine. 


owed my life. 
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She turned the long, blue envelope 
over and over, and her eyes fiashed 
angrily. Abruptly she held it back. 
‘Go! Deliver it to Lieutenant Stepan ! 
I do not fear him, and I do not fear 
you.” 

‘““T implore you to destroy it ! 

She hesitated, then suddenly 
wrenched the envelope open. She 
drew out the document, and was on 
the point of reading when I saw the 
figure of the Baron Thalberg enter and 
steal softly behind her. I had met the 
baron once or twice, and was familiar 
with the contrast offered by his squat, 
lumpy body and his thin, aristocratic 
face. He put two fingers on his lips 
to enjoin my silence. 

Katrine began to read aloud, while 
her father peered over her shoulder : 


” 


‘The bearer of this brings, in this written 
message, an expression of the undying hate 
of Hubert de la Mort, outlaw, for the 
3aron Thalberg, scoundrel. And I, Hubert 
de la Mort, solemnly swear that I will be 
present at the ball in the chateau which 
takes place in three days’ time.” 


As Katrine finished reading, her 
voice well-nigh killed by amazement, 
the baron uttered a roar of fury which 
made her start round with a stifled 
scream. 

‘““ Now, by all the devils in hell!” he 
thundered, advancing upon me, his 
fists clenched, his eyes emitting sparks. 

Pardi, 1 confess that astonishment 
stayed any movement, any word. | 
was dumbfounded with a vengeance ; 
and doubtless the look of it in my 
staring eyes told Thalberg that I was an 
innocent bringer of the insult. At any 
rate, he pulled himself up, snorting like 
a winded pachyderm. 

‘The meaning of this, Count Saros ? ”’ 
he demanded in a half-strangled tone. 

A glimmer of the truth seemed per- 
ceptible. My letter from Nicolas to his 
lieutenant had been tampered with by 
one or both of those rascals at the 
Three Vultures, probably by the one 
who had tried to murder me. I held 
out a hand to Katrine for the envelope. 
Sure enough, it had been touched ; the 
seals softened by heating and roughly 
mended afterwards. The real mes- 
sage, the warrant, had been extracted, 
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and this offensive letter substituted. 
Now more than ever I felt sure that my 
late antagonist was de la Mort, the 
notorious outlaw. 

To justify myself I had to explain 
everything to Thalberg. His_ thick 
brows came together, and he looked 
savage enough for anything, which is 
barely a matter for surprise. 

“A warrant for my daughter’s ar- 
rest, eh?” he snarled. ‘And you 
think this other document more accept- 
able ? Diable, you shall answer to me, 
Count Saros!”’ 

“With a far deeper pleasure, Baron, 
will I make this de la Mort answer to us 
both,” I replied tranquilly. 

The boast seemed to strike him. He 
peered at me with the utmost pene- 
tration for fully a minute, then he 
said, ‘‘ This de la Mort, who has never 
so far dared to show himself to me, has 
certainly stung me more than once. 
You believe that he who fought you is 
the very scoundrel ? ” 

“ Pardi, yes.” 

Katrine made a movement as if to 
interfere. The baron checked her with 
a harsh word, and she crossed to the 
other side of the room and looked out 
through the narrow aperture. 

“It is possible. He promises to 
appear at my ball.”’ 

“Can we ask anything nicer ? ’ 

“ Ah, you think he will come ? ” 

“ If he is brave.”’ 

The baron drew close to mc, lowering 
his voice to a gruff whisper. “‘ See 
here, my friend,” said he earnestly, “ I 
have no bad opinion of you. You want 
Katrine ? ” 

“More than immortality.” 

“ Well, she is not without obstinacy ; 
but I will do my best for you if you 
will wait here until the night of the 
ball, and adjust my little difference with 
-de la Mort.” 

I tried to spring up in sheer delight, 
but the imp hammering upon my brain 
beat me down. 

“You groan, Count Saros ? ”’ 

“IT give the key in which la Mort 
shall sing.” 

“‘ Bravo ! 
him.” 

That was all. 


To your hands I leave 


A rare bargain which 
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fell in splendidly with my desires. De 
la Mort might or might not come to 
the ball; but find him I certainly 
would. 

For three days, then, I lived with 
Katrine and the baron in that ancient 
feudal fortress where the parapets of 
the tower looked over the red pines, and 
its kitchens, loopholed, resemblirg 
oubliettes, went down underground. 
Who kinder than Katrine ? Who more 
courteous than the Baron Otto? My 
star was ascending ; it glimmered in the 
night where before all was dark. True, 
I was a guest here; and if in her 
heart’s depth Katrine had nothing but 
that indifference for me which she had 
ever shown, she would assuredly veil it 
in the circumstances. But a gentle 
word is a feast to a lover ; and when I 
had killed la Mort my position would be 
greatly strengthened. 

When I had spent three days in that 
paradise, the night of the ball arrived. 
It was held in a circular chamber where 
the oak floor was black as iron and 
hard stone, and enormous silver 
candelabras held out a_ thousand 
candles to lighten the scene. I believe 
that guests came from long distances ; 
that the women were beautiful enough ; 
that flowers, perfumes, diamonds, music 
played their enchanted réle ; but you 
will understand that these minor mat- 
ters did not engage my attention, for 
through the hours I was looking and 
waiting for an uninvited guest. 

One of the earliest to appear was my 
poet. He gave me an elegant bow, a 
delight.al smile, and vanished in the 
crowd of dancers. I let him vanish ; 
I had no quarrel with him. 

And then, an hour after midnight, 
who should walk in but my red-bearded 


as 


swordsman, cool as. brass, ‘in con- 
ventional evening garb with a red 


ribbon across his polished shirt-front, 
and the silver insignia of some Order on 
his coat. 


So! I held myself in, watching. He 
engaged Katrine in conversation. She 


showed agitation, appeared to shrink 
from his addresses. 
I looked about 
seizing an opportunity 
momentary attention. 


for the baron, and 
secured his 
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“He is here?’”’ he murmured ex- 
citedly. 

‘Tell me, Baron, who is that man 
whose fiery beard might well scorch 
his shirt-front ? ”’ 

““He ? Oh, that is Mikhail Volon- 
ski, a wealthy Moldavian boyar.” 

‘“ You are sure ? ”’ 

He echoed the word with 
“You are not confounding 
That would 


* Sure ? * 
a laugh. 
him with la Mort, Count ? 
be a huge joke!” 

“Tt would,” I answered, cool enough 
outwardly, though stung with chagrin. 
What the devil did it all mean ? 

The violins struck up a quadrille. 
A partner claimed Katrine. I hurried 
towards Volonski—if that was indeed 
his name. He caught sight of me and 
advanced to meet me, a sudden picture 
of profound contrition. 

““ Ah, what dare I say on my behalf ? ”’ 
he began in the most humble accent. 
“You are thinking very badly of me, 
Count, and richly I deserve all censure. 
I was altogether carried away on that 
occasion when we met, point to point. 
I was so anxious, so burningly anxious 
to defeat—if that were possible, the 
greatest swordsman in Assila, and the 
king’s instructor, that I forgot myself 
utterly, and broke a primal rule of the 
game. I was overwhelmed, crushed, 
the most unhappy of men. Believing I 
had killed you, I was only prevented by 
Sergoff from killing myself for very 
shame. Then we found you were but 
unconscious. We had heard that you 
were proceeding to the Chateau Thal- 
berg, so close to the inn. Possibly your 
journey could not stand a long delay. 
We carried you here. I dared not give 
an explanation a‘ the time. I rushed 
away and Sergoff refused to leave me. 
I resign myself to your mercy, Count. 
If a mere apology can save me from 
chastisement I offer it now, a full 
expression of my profound regret.” 

I let it go at that, though wholly 
sceptical. Violence at such a time 
was not to be considered. The fellow 
wanted watching ; he was playing with 
me. I would have the last word in that 
matter, the final laugh ; but first I had 
to deal with la Mort. 

The night deepened. No stranger 
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came to the revel. Either the outlaw 
had boasted vainly, or my enemy was 
indeed he. The baron was mistaken, 
as was likely enough. 

Looking up from a fit of abstraction, 
I became aware that the red beard was 
no longer to be seen, and that Katrine 
had also disappeared. I was standing 
by one of the two doors in the room. 
Alone, or together, they had passed 
through the other. I did not hesitate 
to follow. I was in a short passage 
which led straight to a narrow stone 
stairway over the head of which was a 
cruciform aperture in an outer wall. 
A wind whistled through this opening. 
I felt a way down the flight, treading 
noiselessly because I already heard 
voices. At the bottom a door which 
bristled with rivets was wide ajar. 
Holding myself flat against the opposite 
wall, I looked through the doorway 
into a semicircular porch which led 
immediately to an arcade. I saw the 
arcade, and the dead-green of the old 
ivy round its pillars. I could not see 
Katrine and the other, but they were 
in the porch right enough, on one of the 
stone benches let into the deep recess. 


Pardi, | had come in the nick of 
time. 

The red beard growled in unmis- 
takable menace. ‘“‘I swear that you 


shall put me off no longer. I have the 
power to compel your promise, and [ 
mean to use it. It is your own fault. 
You will not listen to fair words.”’ 
Suddenly he dropped his voice to a 


lower key. ‘“‘ Come, come, Katrine,” 
he cooed. ‘“‘I have adored you since 
you were a schoolgirl. No man has 


loved you so long and so devotedly. 
Will you not listen ? ”’ 

I gave a great start, and came near to 
choking with rage. 

“No,” answered Katrine firmly. “ I 
will not listen to you.” 

“Then you will compel me to use 
my weapons. 

“They are edged tools which will 
injure you as well as—as ” she 
stopped, breathless with some over- 
whelming emotion. 

He cut in, threatening. ‘‘ You know, 
then? Little necessity for me to use 
plain words. I will even tell you how 
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One of your famcus rapiers, it had better be sharp as death and as long as eternity 
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long you have known. Not more than 
three months. I saw the change in you. 
I guessed that you had read the riddle.” 

She panted, ‘‘ What riddle ? ” 

“ Bah, you force the bald statement ? 
Here, then, it is: Hubert de la Mort 
and Otto, Baron Thalberg, are one and 
the same ! ”’ 

For a second or two stupefaction 
numbed my faculties. 

Katrine uttered a low cry of, “ Oh, 
hush!” There was agony in _ the 
appeal. 

“De la Mort, the outlaw, with a 
price on his head. And I am one of his 
many secret friends, his select band. 
And Boris Sergoff is another. A score 
of us, and we keep the truth well, by 
God! Bah, how could Thalberg live 
like a prince, a king, were it other- 
wise ? I am no traitor to him, but 
love for you urges me into treachery. 
Marry me, Katrine, and no power shall 
open my lips again———”’ 

I heard no more. I was stealing up 
the stone stairway. Strangely enough, 
I was perfectly, instantly convinced. 
They had got wind of my coming—I, 
the king’s friend. They had suspected 
something. An attack at the inn; a 
search; the finding of the warrant, 
and the substitution of that other 
message, which, you will understand, 
was a jest, a grim, bizarre jest with 
which the Baron Thalberg had amused 
himself at my expense. 

What was I, in my fury, grief, going 
to do? I was going to see the baron, 
force him to confess, perhaps tear the 
truth from his throat. 

I was not kept waiting, for there he 
was at the head of the stairway, come 
to look for me, his eyes aglare with 
suspicion. He stepped back, having 
no relish for the look of me. I panted, 
in a half-strangled tone, ‘‘ You are dela 
Mort—you !” 

His swarthy face went livid. He 
rapped out a terrible oath and flew 
at me with intent to hur] me down the 
stone stairs. Iclosedin time. We fell 
together with a bone-splintering crash, 
rolling to the very bottom. I scrambled 
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to my feet, but all the breath was out 
of Thalberg’s body, and he lay in- 
sensible. 

Katrine screamed. I whipped round 
just in time to meet the red beard. He 
struck at me with all his force. I 
avoided the blow, darting in under his 
arm and getting both hands round his 
great throat. 

Katrine rushed up the staircase. 
Her screams for assistance became 
fainter and fainter. 

Should I have time to strangle this 
villain before interruption came ? We 
reeled out from the porch into the 
arcade. Down we crashed, he under. 
Over and over we tumbled, but I kept 
my fingers deep round his windpipe. 
He gurgled ; his struggles showed signs 
of ceasing. Fifteen seconds more 

They were not permitted. I heard 
the sound of rushing footsteps, of 
shouting voices. To remain would 
mean explanations, probably to find 
myself a prisoner in this hornets’ nest. 
I staggered up, reeled down the arcade, 
through a courtyard where rank weeds 
had split the stones, found an open gate- 
way, bolted down a hillside, and 
plunged out of sight and hearing in the 
deep woods. 


I would say “ Voila tout!’’ and so 
end. At any rate, I will not talk of the 
days I spent and the risks I ran before I 
got clear of that accursed forest in 
which the Baron Thalberg hunted me 
like a rabbit. Yet I baffled him in a 
more or less slinking fashion, and got 
back to Assila’s capital, to my schoo] 
for swords on the Ramparts. 

For the sake of my loved Katrine my 
lips were sealed. Nicolas, greatly curi- 
ous, could not probe the truth. When 
he wearied of trying, he began to laugh 
at my long face, at my eternal melan- 
choly. He said, ‘‘ Confess, Saros ; 
your clumsiness spoiled all ? ” 

~ .2ue, sire.” 

“ Mon pauvre garcon. Ah, Count, if 
you managed your loves as you do 
the long rapier, heaven help white 
bosoms ! ” 

L. J. BEESTON. 


(The next adventure of Count Saros will appear in the April issue of THE PALL MALL 
MAGAZINE under the title The Cafe of the Plague.’’) 
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HE Mirables was the 
finest mansion in the 
neighbourhood of 
Tunbridge Wells: and 
standing on the terrace 
this summer’s evening 
and gazing beyond the 
garden, beyond 
the sunk garden, beyond the 
ha-ha dividing the home pad- 
dock from the park, Francis 
Rupert Jerningham, owner of 
the Mirables and the four 
thousand acres of land surrounding it, 
could see his possession as a_ poet 
would have wished to see it—in the 
last light of a summer’s day. 
Jerningham was a young man of 
thirty-five, one of those delightful and 
dangerous people who never grow up; 
impressionable and ever ready to play 
with a new toy or break an old one ; 
with a roving blue eye, a ready laugh, 
a good heart as men’s hearts go, and 
a fine figure and presence. He had 
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been a companion of the Prince Regent 
and ahaunter of St. James’s Street, and 
a year ago he had astonished London 
by marrying Molly Candlish, a girl with- 
out a penny, and settling down quietly 
to the life of a country gentleman. 

He and she had lived together in a 
state of extraordinary happiness for the 
space of one year eleven months and 
three weeks ; a week ago, Molly, fancy- 
ing that her husband had been casting 
eyes at Mrs. Rose Lysaght, the wife of 
a neighbouring gentleman, had taxed 
him with it. The quarrel, mostly con- 
ducted by Molly, had been going on for 
a week, and to-night it was to reach its 
crisis; for to-night the Jerninghams 
were giving a bal masqué, and Mrs. 
Jerningham, who under constraint had 
issued an invitation to Mrs. Lysaght, 
had declared, even as she was writing 
the note, that she—Mrs. Jerningham 
would not act as hostess nor receive a 
single guest. 

“ As your wedded wife and bound to 
obey you ”’ (sniff), “‘ I will issue the in- 
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but receive 
I shall be in- 


vitations to your guests 
that woman I will not. 
disposed.”’ 

3ut, Molly—think! ’Fore Gad, 
you'll drive me mad! How can I in- 
sult the Lysaghts—and George Lysaght 
my best friend—by leaving them out ? ”’ 
““Tt’s all the same to me,”’ said Molly. 
You can invite whom you please.” 
Then she rushed off to her room in a 


“c 


tempest of tears, and Jerningham, quite 
convinced in his mind that all would be 


right in the end, sent off the invitation 
amongst the others. He was quite 
determined to be master in his own 
house ; and despite his roving blue eye, 
his light laugh and_ his irresponsible 
nature, Jerningham possessed a will of 
iron where small things were concerned, 
and a flaming wild temper when crossed 
in great matters. 

And this was a great matter to him 
not because he was in love with Mrs. 
Lysaght, but because a slight put upon 
his guests was an insult to himself. 

He was looking for Molly now, and as 
his eye wandered hither and thither in 
the, growing dusk it found her, a dim 
figure in the rose garden. 

He came down the steps from the 
terrace and entered the garden. 

Molly had been plucking a few flowers, 
and as he drew near her she reached 
out her hand, picked a rose and added 
it to her bouquet. 

She was very lovely ; absolutely per- 
fect, inasmuch as no smallest thing 
about her detracted from her designed 
effect—delight. 

“Molly!” said Jerningham as he 
drew near her. She turned her head as 
though she had only just perceived him. 

“Are you coming in to dress ? ”’ 

Molly, without a word of reply, turned 
again to the rose bushes and plucked 
another rose. 

Then, speaking as though she were 
talking to the roses: ‘‘ You know what 
l said.” 

“I know what you said,” replied 
Jerningham, “ but that was said a week 
ago, and it was said in haste, and I have 
been waiting for a word from you.” 

“ A word about what ? ’’ asked Molly. 

“ About to-night.” 

‘““ What about to-night ? ’’ She turned 
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from the bushes 
and began arrang- 
ing the flowers in 
her hands; a great 
beetle boomed to- 
wards them, passed 
between them, and 
boomed away into 
the silence of the 
scented dusk. 

Jerningham 
stirred the gravel] 
of the path im- 
patiently with his 
foot. ‘‘I came to 
ask you a simple 
question—are you 
going to receive my 
guests to-night ? ”’ 

‘I am quite 
ready to receive 
your guests, but | 
will not receive that 
woman.” 

‘You cannot re- 
ceive the others 
without receiving 
her.”’ 

“ Then I will not 
receive the others.”’ 


“ This is your 
final decision ? ”’ 
Dear heart 
murmured Molly as 
if to herself, “‘ was 
there ever one so 
slow to take an 


answer!” Then, to 
Jerningham: “ Can 
you doubt it ?”’ 

“T can doubt 
that my wife should 
be such a fool, but 
I am almost be- 
ginning to believe 
it,” blazed Jerning- 
ham. Then, suddenly, as though some 
recollection had checked his anger, 
“Molly, Molly! what way is this for 
us to be going on, and we so happy 
but a week ago! Here is my will set 
against yours, and yours against mine, 
and war and enmity in our house, and 
all because of a woman who is no more 
to me than she is to you. Are you 
going to let that separate us ? ”’ 
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She will separate us soon enough 
without my letting,” replied Molly. 
“But she will not separate us with 
my consent. Rupert, i am not angry 
now. When one is driven to a last 
pass, one leaves anger behind one. 
Nor do I doubt that you have not 
wronged me even in thought, but | 
see in that woman the destruction 
of all my happiness—I know it most 


“ But how can I unmask,” 
she cried, “if you hold my 


hands ?” (page 333). 


surely, and by some means that God 
He only knows; and were I to stand 
in your hall to-night and receive her 
as a guest I would be putting the seal 


to my own undoing, and that I will 
not do.”’ 

There was something in her manner 
and in her words that held Jerningham 
at check for a moment. It was con- 


viction. Molly, who inherited from 
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The mask . the 
patch . and the 
mystery . what 


a charm they made 
for the catching of 
a fool / (page 
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her Irish mother an Irish temper, had 
also a touch of the Celtic far-sight 
which is first cousin to second-sight ; 
besides, simply as a woman, she knew 
that even though her husband might 
not have cast eyes at Mrs. Lysaght, 
Mrs. Lysaght had cast eyes at him. 
The combination of intuition and as- 
certained fact had raised her soul in 
arms against this woman who she felt 
would prove to be the destruction of 
her happiness. Many a woman has 
seen the destruction of her peace of 
mind foreshadowed in the form of 
another woman, but few women have 
had the courage and decision in action 
displayed by Mrs. Molly Jerningham. 
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Jerningham recovered himself. i 
"Fore Gad, said he, “i have 


feared many things, but I have never 
feared to be made ridiculous by a 
jealous wife.”’ 

“And _ how, pray, 
ridicule upon you ? ”’ 

“Oh, p-tt! don’t ask me to waste 
my breath explaining that the sun 
shines. To the point. Are you still 
fixed in your resolve ? ’ 

‘Yes, unless by some miracle this 
woman sends a messenger to say that 
she will not be with us to-night.”’ 


mo 


am I casting 


‘“That she will not do, for she is - 
well and hearty. I saw her only 
to-day.”’ 
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“ Then that ends it,” said Molly. 

She turned from him and walked 
towards the house. A great full moon 
had thrust a silver shoulder over the 
woods to the east and the light of it 
came straight across the garden, touch- 
ing the roses, touching the statues on 
the wall, touching the figure of the 
girl and casting her shadow far before 
her. 

Jerningham, standing rigid in the 
moonlight, watched her as she as- 
cended the steps. He let her pass 
right into the house; and then he 
came tearing after her. The devil 
had broken loose in him; he was in a 
condition that might have led him to 
kill a man or strike a woman. She 
was not in the hall when he reached 
it, nor in any of the lower rooms ; 
then he tore upstairs to her bedroom. 
She had locked the door. He struck 
on it, and she answered him, and her 
cool, calm voice only served to make 
his anger worse. 

Now, Jerningham’s temper was of 
that subtle sort which, becoming heated 
beyond a certain point, becomes ice— 
the ice in which is conserved all cold 
and bitter words and all hard deeds. 

“Very well,” said he, “ you have 
shut the door in my face, and that 
deor shall never be opened between us 
again. Nor will I say good-bye to you, 
for you have passed out of my life.” 

Then he turned on his heel and came 
down the corridor to his room, where 
Pym, his valet, was waiting to help him 
to dress. 

So completely had he mastered him- 
self that the man did not notice 
anything out of the way. 


II 

It was a fancy-dress affair and 
masque combined—a poor attempt 
at the gaiety of other nations, inas- 
much as the abandon and secrecy of 
your true bal masqué must neces- 
sarily be attenuated in a countryside 
affair where most of the guests were 
known one to the other and_ where 
the names of the masqueraders were 
announced and shouted from door 
to door by the lackeys. However, 
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there was a sufficiency of strangers, 
visitors to the Wells who were bare 
acquaintances, and so forth, to lend 
a tinge of intrigue to the business. 

At nine o'clock Rupert Jerningham, 
alone and in all the glory of a Knight 
Templar’s dress, stood to receive his 
guests at the top of the broad flight 
of stairs leading to the ball-room. 
He had reckoned on his aunt, Lady 
Dawlish of Templetown, to help him 
out, and he had not reckoned in vain, 
for she was one of the first to arrive. 

‘““Indisposed ! And what’s her in- 
disposition ? ’’ asked the good lady. 

“Temper,” replied Jerningham. 

“Shall I go up and talk to her?” 

“ Perfectly useless. Rose Cowslip, 
her maid, tells me she went to her door 
and knocked, and she wouldn’t answer. 
Not that I sent Rose.”’ 

“The music will bring her down 
quicker than her maid,” said Lady 
Dawlish. Then she forgot Molly and 
her temper and everything else in the 
business of receiving the first guests, 
among whom were George Lysaght and 
his wife. 

Mrs. Lysaght was not wearing her 
mask; she carried it loose with her 
fan. Jerningham claimed her for the 
first dance, and before it was over he 
found himself wondering what had 
come to the woman to make her so 
fascinating, and why he had never 
thought of her before. 

Then, as they sat together in a corner 
and watched the next dance, he lost 
interest in her. A lady who had just 
arrived in the company of Mrs. Tod- 
morden of the Wells fascinated his eye. 
She was tall, dressed entirely in black, 
and wearing a yellow mask. Her 
figure was divine, and her hair dressed 
in a foreign style he had never seen 
before. Then he noticed that she was 
absolutely unadorned, she wore nothing 
in the form of jewellery ; and this fact 
alone was enough to mark her apart in 
a company suffering from a profusion 
of glitter. 

Making an excuse to his companion, 
he sought out Mrs. Todmorden, found 
her in the card-room, tore her away 
from the table where she had taken a 
seat, and questioned her in a corner. 
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“Who is she? How strange she 
should have attracted you! And have 
you not seen her before ? ”’ 

“ J,- never ! ”’ 

“Think. In Paris last year, at the 
ball at the Embassy. Search your 
mind—stay, I will help you. Search 
for an Italian lady, dressed in blue, who 
lost her fan and who found it on the seat 
where you were sitting with your wife.” 

“IT can remember no such person. 
I have only a vague remembrance of 
that ball; but even so, I could never 
have forgotten that figure had I seen 
it once.”’ 

“Ah, she has a better memory than 
you,’’ replied the good lady. 

“She remembers me ? ”’ 

“So I should fancy. You are not a 
‘rson easily to be forgotten.”’ 

“Tell me at least her name.” 

“She is the Countess Giuliano.” 
“Introduce me to her.”’ 

“It is a pity we came so late that 
you were not able to receive us,’’ said 
Mrs. Todmorden. ‘ You were dancing 
with that lady in grey over there when 
we arrived.” 

“Mrs. Lysaght.”’ 

“Yes, and you were so preoccupied 
with her that you forgot tosee me. Let 
us leave it so ; admire the Countess with 
your eyes and it will be all the better 
for your peace of mind—she carries 
danger with her.” 

“In what way ? ” 

“Well, I do not wish to speak ill of 
a guest of mine, and one whom I have 
brought to your house, but she is a 
woman who carries a fatality with her 
and—well, there, I’m old enough to be 
your aunt, and I don’t want to see you 
like a bluebottle fly in this spider’s web.”’ 

“You won’t introduce me to her ? ” 

“T won’t—that’s flat. Go and in- 
troduce yourself. You are host, and 
have a free hand ; and so my hands will 
be washed of the matter.” 

She spoke with the irritability of a 
sensible woman who has unwittingly er 
against her will assisted in some foolish 
business. She doubtless regretted 
having brought the stranger with her, 
and it seemed to Jerningham that there 
was some occult reason for this regret 
personal to himself. 
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“You fear ‘a 

“Nothing. You are too sensible a 
man to come to mischief.”’ 

“Confound the woman! ’”’ muttered 
Jerningham as she turned away from 
him. He went back to the ball-room, 
where a quadrille was just ending, 
caught the mysterious one off the arm of 
her partner and introduced himself. 

Ah, that voice, touched with the 
slightest foreign accent! Those eyes 
that seemed to smile at him behind the 
disguise of the yellow mask! That 
patch, just placed in the very position 
near the corner of her mouth! These 
and the mystery that lay in Mrs. Tod- 
morden’s words, what a charm they 
made for the catching of a fool or even a 
Wise man ! 

Jerningham, with the boldness of his 
age, began the attack as they passed 
down the stairs for a breath of air on 
the terrace. ‘‘ Have you forgotten the 
Ambassador’s ball 2?” said he. 

“No,” she replied. ‘‘ Have you?” 

“I am not dead yet, and till I die the 
remembrance will not leave me. Have 
you forgotten the fan?” 

She did not reply. They had reached 
the terrace, which was deserted. 3e- 
hind them lay the great house, hum- 
ming with voices and the strings of the 
violins now leading a new dance; 
before them lay the garden, the park, 
the woods and all the wonder-world of 
a summer’s night. 

A little shiver ran through her. It 
was as if in answer to his question about 
the fan; and as if the spirit of it had 
seized him and whispered into his ear, 
Jerningham guessed the secret of this 
woman whom he had met in Paris and 
forgotten. 

She loved him. 

To be loved in secret by a beautiful 
woman and to have the fact half re- 
vealed to him in the glamour of a 
summer’s night would be a test for the 
sanctity of any man. Jerningham, no 
saint, but a simple though honourable 
enough sinner, forgot honour, forgot his 
wife, forgot even his anger against her, 
and fell into the net spread by passion 
just as the bluebottle falls into the net 
spread by the spider. 

He took her hand and she let him 
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hold it : he raised it to his lips, and then 
suddenly, and like a curling spring, his 
arm was around her waist. She slipped 
from him lixe a mist. Then he followed 
her to the balustrade, where she had 
taken her stand, and, holding her hands, 
implored her to remove her mask that 
he might feast his eyes on her face. 

His language was enough to have 
made the moon blush for a mortal’s 
stupidity. 

‘“ But how can I unmask if you hold 
my hands ? ” 

“There, then ; you are free! ”’ 

She was raising her hands as if to re- 
move the mask, when voices from the 
hall door caused Jerningham to turn. 
Mr. Shawbury and several other gentle- 
men, tired of dancing and flushed with 
wine, had come for a breath of air. 
Jerningham cursed them beneath his 
breath, and turned with his companion 
towards the house. She led the way up 
the steps past the gentlemen and into 
the great hall, where a number of people 
were congregated gossiping and mak- 
ing merry. Here she was seized upon 
by her partner for the next dance, and 
Jerningham was left to, bite his nails 
and to conceal his feelings as best he 
might under the amiability of a host. 

It was now a quarter to twelve. At 
twelve o’clock supper was served and 
Spicer, his major-domo, had arranged 
the guests at his direction so that Mrs. 
Todmorden should sit upon his left and 
the Countess Giuliano on his right ; and 
as the dancers trooped from the ball- 
to the supper-room, Jerningham stood 
at the door, waiting to pounce on his 
prey. He was standing like this when 
Spicer coming behind him touched his 
elbow. 

“Mrs. Todmorden has gone, sir ; she 
felt suddenly indisposed and asked me 
to make her excuses. The other lady 
with her gave me this note for you, 
which was to be delivered private.”’ 

Jerningham took the scrap of folded 
paper, opened it and read : 


Mrs. T. has taken me away— perhaps it is 
better so. But if you wish to see me to say 
good-bye, my carriage will pass your gates 
to-morrow evening at ten o’clock, going from 
the Wells to London. I am returning to 
Italy. 
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No signature. 
Jerningham folded the paper and 


placed it in his pocket. It was a scrap 
of his own note-paper which she had 
taken from the writing-stand in the 
hall ; the scrawl was in pencil and be- 
trayed the agitation of the writer. 

Then he returned to the supper-room 
and took his place at table. 


III 


Next morning at eleven o’clock, as 
Jerningham took his place at the break- 
fast-table, he found a letter by his 
plate. It was a letter from his wife, 
and it was short but not at all sweet. 


You apparently forgot last night that my 
window looks over the terrace. Temper I can 
forgive and a great many things, but not 
that [ am leaving you this morning, and 
when vou receive this I shall be gone. Thank 
God I have a mother to take shelter with and 
to shield me from a bad husband. 


He stood with this letter in his hand 
for a moment, feeling as though some 
viewless person had struck him a blow 
in the face. 

Then he rang the bell and sent for 
his wife’s maid. The maid, always a 
lachrymose person, seemed on the verge 
of tears. 

She knew nothing except that her 
mistress had sat up all night, refusing 
to go to bed, and had departed that 
morning with nothing but a small bag 
containing a few necessaries of apparel. 

3ut how did she go? ”’ 

‘She drove to the Crown, sir, and 
there took the coach for London.” 

‘“ Thanks,” said Jerningham. “ That 
will do.” 

He sat down to the table and break- 
fasted. He had no fear at all as to 
Molly’s safety. She was far too sane 
and sensible a person—on all subjects 
but Mrs. Lysaght—to do anything rash. 
No visions of her being found drowned 
in a pond occurred to trouble him. She 
would go to her mother, who lived in 
retirement at Hampstead; he could 
picture their meeting, Molly in tears 
casting herself on the breast of her 
mother. Old Mrs. Candlish always wore 
a shawl pinned across her ample breast 
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by a cameo brooch. The marriage had 
been somewhat of a mésalliance, for the 
Candlishes were not on the same branch 
of the social tree as the Jerninghams. 
These thoughts straying across his mind 
did not soften him towards Molly. The 
ice which had succeeded the blazing 
anger of the evening before had melted, 
disclosing something worse than itself— 
distaste. 

The woman he had loved so passion- 
ately had become distasteful to him. 
He contrasted her with the unknown 
of last night. The Italian whose voice, 
whose person, whose every movement 
spoke of birth and breeding. The 
woman he was to meet to-night and say 
good-bye to. 

He finished breakfast and came out 
on the terrace. The weather to-day 
was grey and cloudy, and for the first 
time, as he stood on the terrace and 
viewed his beautiful estate, he felt not 
in love with it. It, like Molly, had be- 
come distasteful to him. 

The vision of Italy as he had seen it 
last year rose up before him. 

He turned to the house, went to the 
library and began to arrange his papers 
and make preparations such as a man 
makes who has in view a long and in- 
definite journey. He made out a draft 
for five thousand pounds, payable to 
himself on Coutts ; he wrote a letter to 
his agent at the Wells, giving directions 
about the management of his estate 
and a host of other things. Then he 
wrote out a draft for five thousand 
pounds payable-to Molly, put it in an 
envelope without a written word, and 
directed it to her, care of his agent. 

He was mobilising, but for what 
campaign he would have found it hard 
to say definitely. 

These preparations took him till five 
o'clock, at which hour—such was the 
atrocious custotn of the day—he dined, 
consuming a bottle and a half of old 
port, a proceeding not in the least 
fortifying to his wisdom. 

At quarter to ten he took his stand on 
the London Road, within a stone’s 
throw of his gate. The clouds that had 


been gathering all day were banked 
now, so that the night had the blackness 
of the pit. 


The wind was rising for rain, 
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and Jerningham, as he waited and 


watched, could hear the foliage of the 
trees and the far-off woods murmurous 
as the waves of the sea. 


IV 

A post-chaise passed, going towards 
the Wells, and a couple of fuddled 
rustics presently followed the chaise, 
giving him good-night and then break- 
ing into song far down the road till their 
voices were lost in the immense sounds 
and silences of the night. 

Then came the London coach with 
horn blowing and lamps blazing, and 
vanished with all its sounds blotted out 
by the murmur of the trees. 

Five minutes later a travelling car- 
riage drew near, coming from the 
direction of the Wells and travelling at 
full speed. It passed, slackened its 
speed, and drew up a hundred yards 
away. 

Jerningham came towards it at a run 
and nearly fell into the arms of the 
woman who had stepped from the 
carriage and who was standing waiting 
for him on the road. 

As he seized her hands and knew by 
the very touch that it was she, ail the 
indecisiveness of his half-formed plans 
vanished. Seizing her in his arms and 
kissing her through the veil she was 
wearing, he held her so tightly to him 
that she could neither speak nor move. 
Then in the whirlwind of his passion, 
without a word, half-leading, half- 
carrying her, he had her at the coach- 
door ; lifted her in, jumped in himself, 
closed the door and shouted through 
the window, ‘“ London.’ 

The postilions cracked their whips 
and the carriage started. 

Seated beside her, breathless and 
holding her hand, he still scarcely recog- 
nised what he had done, or the fact that 
he had flung wife and honour behind 
him and had started off on a new road 
in life leading who knows where. 

The woman, half paralysed and 
shaking as though with the palsy, was 
cowering against him, her head on his 
shoulder, her hand in his. 

Then her voice came to him in the 
darkness, broken and shaking like her 
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body. ‘“‘ You have compromised me 
for ever.” 

“You are mine for ever.”’ 

“ And your wife?” 

“She is gone from me, body and 
spirit.” 

‘But you—how can you love me ? 
Though I love you—body and soul 
and have loved you ever since the first 
moment I saw you—ay—that I should 
say such a thing even in the dark- 
ness |” 


“Love you! Why, from the very 


first moment my eyes rested on your 
form I have loved you.” 
“Am I then so fascinating? But 


you have never seen my face! ”’ 
~ “T have seen your soul.” 

‘““ Ah, you have seen my soul, but you 
have not seen my face fully, and that is 
what I fear.” 


A cold chill came to him. ‘“ Why 
should you fear ? ”’ 

“ For my disfigurement.”’ 

“ Your disfigurement ! ”’ 

“Could you love me if—if——” 


eS a 

“Tf that which happened to my face 
this year shocked you-—” A _ sob 
broke her voice. 

‘Nothing could shock me in you,” 
said Jerningham. Yet as he said the 
words he felt as though ice were touch- 
ing his midriff and his lips were dry. 

She sighed contentedly. ‘‘ I knew it. 
Your heart is as noble as your face, and 

I love you.” 

He was silent. ‘“ Tell me,” he said at 
last. ‘‘ What is it? What happened 
to you? Were you hurt, dear one ? ” 

“You will see when you see my poor 
face She broke off and began to 


cry softly, and Jerningham, trying to 
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comfort her, felt tragedy for the first 
time in his careless life. 

He had bound himself to this with his 
own hand, and there was no undoing 
the bond. 

“That was why you refused to un- 
mask last night ? ’’ said he. 

“Yes. Did not my friend tell you ? 
“Mrs. Todmorden told me nothing.”’ 
“Gave you no hint ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Have you not really guessed who 
truly am?” 

““T—]——— What do you mean? Your 
voice! Why—damnation! Molly!” 

Her arms were around his neck, she 
was laughing and crying at the same 
time, and he, astounded, stunned, and 
in some extraordinary way delighted, 
was trying to accommodate his stupid 
mind to the fact that he had run away 
with his own wife. 


» 


—_ 


“T couldn’t help it,” she gasped 
between paroxysms of laughter and 
weeping. ‘I arranged it all with Mrs. 
Todmorden, went out by the back way 
and joined her at the door.—And, 
Rupert ; 

“Well ? ” 

“You may ask Mrs. Lysaght now 
every day in the week, for she’ll never 
get over the fact that you gave her the 
cold shoulder for me.” 

“ But this morning, when you went 
away to London,” he blazed out, 
“where did you go to? ”’ 

“ To Mrs. Todmorden’s. 
we go now?” 

“T’ faith,” said he, “‘ we’d better go 
to London; as I’ve begun running 
away with you I may as well finish the 
business.” 


Where shall 
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NE rainy day in throwing a curious and interesting light 
the summer on that period in Ireland which im- 
that is passed, mediately preceded the Union of 1801. 
while on a visit 
to the home 





of some old bhai ry 
ous . Iver 
friends in Ireland, I spent several wien 
pleasant hours in rummaging among a Some of the opinions expressed by 


number of ancient tomes and manu- the old dead writers in recording in- 
scripts in the library. The family had  cidents in the life of their own times are 
been prominently associated with the of special interest to us just now. One, 
political and social life of Ireland during for example, assures us that the im- 
the last two centuries, and my ex- provement visible in social manners and 
pectation of interesting finds had been customs in Ireland was directly trace- 
awakened by a permission to prospect able to the Union. 
among these archives of the house. “No person,” he says, writing from 
Nor was I disappointed. For I Dublin in 1846, “ can fail to be struck 
chanced upon some faded old papers _ by the great change for the better which 
and volumes, long since forgotten, has taken place within the last fifty 
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years. Then we were an isolated and 
peculiar people. Intercourse with our 
sister England was limited and_in- 
frequent. Few of our neighbours across 
the Irish sea visited us, and we seldom 
visited them.” 

At the time he wrote, a compara- 
tively young man, he tells us, could 
remember when a voyage to Liverpool 
often occupied ten days and was re- 
garded as an undertaking of difficulty 
and danger. It was an adventure of 
which the traveller might legitimately 
boast. . 


At Era of Rapine 

and Riot 
An extraordinary change, he notes, 
has passed over the scene. “‘ Inter- 
course with England,” he explains, 
“has become easy and frequent, and 
as we have mixed with our neigh- 
bours the roughness which distinguished 
our national character is rubbing off. 
Fights in our streets, gambling upon 
coffins, bucks, bullies, rapparees, duel- 
ling, drunkenness, bull-baiting, abduc- 
tion clubs and a_ thousand other 
degrading peculiarities, which marked 
the higher as well as the lower classes, 

have disappeared.” 

It was an era of 


brutal violence, 


barbarism and recklessness from which 
Ireland emerged with the Union, and 
we find some lively stories showing how 


the hot and excitable blood of the Irish 
found vent at a time when they were 
administering their own affairs. 


Always ready 

for a Fight 
Speaking of the times with which he 
was familiar as a young man, our old 
chronicler observes that there was one 
pursuit in which the highest and lowest 
participated with the utmost relish, and 
that was fighting. In this all classes 
engaged with a keenness which is now 

hardly credible. 


Bottles in the 
Street 
The lower classes, divided into fac- 
tions, fought battles in the streets, and 
on the quays and bridges of Dublin, 
which lasted for days, and strewed the 


area of conflict with maimed and 
battered victims. Shocking barbarities 
were perpetrated. One of these fac- 


tions, the Ormond Boys, principally 
composed of butchers, would use their 
knives to hough their opponents, or cut 
the tendon of the leg, rendering them 
lame for life. On the other hand, their 
inveterate enemies, the Liberty Boys, 
the tailors and weavers of the Coombe, 
were known on the occasion of a victory 
to hang their opponents by the jaws on 
their meat-hooks and leave them sus- 
pended on their own stalls. 











"[orturing a 
Bailiff 


aili 


The students and even Fellows of 
Trinity College were as notorious for 
their violence as the lower 
especially when some insult to their 
cloth called for vengeance. On such 
occasions it was their custom to sling 
the heavy keys of their rooms in the 
sleeves and tails of their gowns or 
pocket-handkerchiefs. Thus armed, 
they would sally forth e# massz, and 
with these formidable weapons deal 
mortal blows at their luckless victims. 

The precincts of Trinity were always 
regarded as inviolable sanctuary for the 
debtor, and woe betide the unfortunate 
bailiff who ventured within them. The 
following story is an apt illustration of 
the life of the day as well as of the 
discipline of the University. 

A wretched bailiff had been captured 
on the forbidden ground. He had been 
dragged to the old wooden pump, which 
then stood in the front court, and was 
being drenched to suffocation, when one 
of the Fellows, bearing the apt name of 
Dr. Wilder, passed, and, seeing what was 
afoot, exclaimed in mock sympathy with 
the victim: ‘‘ Gentlemen, gentlemen, 
for the love of God I implore you do not 
be so cruel as to nail his ears to the 
pump.” Of course the hint was im- 


classes, 


mediately taken. Hammer and _ nails 
were procured and the unhappy bailiff, 





already half drowned, was fastened to 
the pump by a tenpenny nail through 
the ear. There he was left bleeding and 
screaming with pain for a considerable 
time before he was released. 


Becks and their 


Behaviour 


The students used Trinity as a base of 
operations for numerous outrages upon 
citizens who had incurred their resent- 
ment, or for raids on the theatre, which 
was the scene of frequent disturbances. 
At other times they sallied forth to join 
in the street battles of the Ormond and 
Liberty Boys. Their lawlessness would 
fill a volume, but the times were largely 
responsible, and at this period of 
general violence there were no police 
whatever to exercise a restraining in- 
fluence. 

The “ bloods’”’ of the time were 
known as “ Bucks,’’ and everywhere 
asserted their claim to the consideration 
of their fellows by the violence and 
insolence of their bearing. Three of 
these Bucks, records an old memoirist, 
were brothers, members of a_ noble 
family, and so notorious for their con- 
stant outrages that they have come 
down to us under three curious soubri- 
guets. One was the terror of all who 
encountered him, another was seldom 
out of prison, while a third was lame, 
but in nowise deterred thereby from his 
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buckish proclivities. They were uni- 
versally known as “ Hellgate,” “‘ New- 
gate,” and “ Cripplegate.” 

The terror which the Bucks inspired, 
added to the consideration secured by 
their rank ,was such that it was generally 
believed that no ordinary jury would 
convict them, and the victims of their 
violence or depredations had little 
chance of redress. They were the 
plagues and ulcers of Irish social life at 
this period, and frequently banded 
themselves together in clubs for the 
common pursuit of their villainies, the 
cruelty and ferocity of their actions 
being often extraordinary. 


Powdered Pin- 

kindindies 
One of these gangs was known as 
‘“ Pinkindindies.”” The name alluded to 
their practice of carrying their swords 
with about half-an-inch of the blade 
sticking through the end of the scab- 
bard. With this exposed point they 
would ‘ pink” or prick anyone who 
might chance to incur their displeasure. 
When death was intended more of the 
blade was laid bare, and it is said that 
many a wretched barber who had dis- 
appointed some one of these elaborately 
curled and powdered ruffians was done 
to death with these “ long points ”’ as a 
punishment for his shortcomings or 
alleged neglect. 





The Bucks did not always have it 
their own way, however, and on the 


following occasion at least a 
salutary lesson was inflicted. 

On the site where the Royal Exchange 
now stands in Dublin was a fashionable 
coffee-house, known as “ Lucas’s.”’ 
This was much frequented by the ¢lite 
of the city, whose bearing towards all of 
lesser rank than themselves was _ in- 
variably insolent in the extreme. 


very 


The Gent!emanly 
Stranger 


It was the custom of one of these 
Bucks to strut up and down this place 
wearing a long train to his morning 
gown. Should any contemptible being 
in passing happen to brush against it, the 
Buck’s sword was out in a moment, and 
the unfortunate was punished on the 
spot with some more or less serious 
wound, or even with death, according to 
the fancy of the truculent swashbuckler. 

One day, says a witness of the oc- 
currence, a plain man of genteel ap- 
pearance rose from his seat and crossed 
the room for a newspaper. In doing 
so he accidently touched the trailing 
garment. With ready ferocity the 
Buck’s sword was out in a twinkling. 
The other as quickly drew his, which, 
unfortunately, was only a small tuck, 
carried as a mere appendage to dress 
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and not for any purpose of aggression. 
He was thus seriously put to it to main- 
tain himself against the fierce attack of 
his bloodthirsty assailant, who gradually 
drove him towards the wall, against 
which it was evidently his intention to 
pin him. 


A Pointed Lesson 


in Manners 


Just as everyone was expecting this 
climax, and the Buck had drawn back 
for the fatal lunge, his opponent, with 
an instinct of self-preservation and a 
lightning movement, sprang within the 
murderer's point. To the astonishment 
of all present, the Buck, who was no- 
torious for his skill in fence, and had 
killed and wounded a number of 
adversaries, staggered and fell across a 
neighbouring table with his intended 
victim’s sword driven clean through his 
lungs and out at his back. This un- 
expected issue had a very wholesome 
effect, and completely checked Buck 
habits at Lucas’s. 


In the Reign of 
Bryan Maguire 


Another of these overbearing ruffians, 
Bryan Maguire by name, was so con- 
sumed with pride over his descent from 
one of the petty Irish kings or chieftains 





that whenever he appeared in public he 
assumed a most truculent and menacing 
To us nowadays the manners 


aspect. 
and bearing of these bullies 
nothing short of pantomimic, but in the 
Ireland of their time they commanded 
no small measure of respect and con- 
sideration. 

It was the glory of Bryan Maguire to 
appear in public clothed in a gaudy and 
glittering uniform. On such occasions 
he would frequently take sole possession 
of the only crossing in a muddy street, 
up and down which he would stalk with 
a magnificence of bearing and deport- 
ment appropriate to what he considered 
his royal descent. Crowds would gather 
to watch him or prudently wait until he 
had left the crossing. For should any 
attempt to pass while he was in occupa- 
tion, the trespasser had either to step 
into the mud or fight the Buck for his 
temerity. At other times the great 
Maguire would pass whole days at his 
window, from which he would hurl 
rubbish or dirt on the passers-by, and 
if they looked up he spat in their 
faces, and challenged them to fight 
him. 


seems 


se ho dare say 
Boo ? 


Perhaps the most absurd of these 
individuals was a Mr. Crow -Ryan, 
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whose custom it was to shout along the 
streets of Carrick-on-Suir ‘‘ Who dare 


say Boo?”’ and any that did was called 
upon to answer for it. Thus, in those 
times, it was hardly possible for any 
man to go abroad with the assurance of 
returning to his house again. Even 
houses were attacked by these ruffians 
in semi-drunken gangs, and the inmates 
robbed of their arms as well as grossly 
insulted. 


tiquette at 
the Castle 


Some of the Bucks were as eccentric in 
their gallantry asin their violence. One 
of these was a Colonel St. Leger, a very 
handsome man, and a frequent guest at 
the Castle during the Viceroyalty of the 
Duke of Rutland. He was a devoted 
admirer of the beautiful Duchess, and 
missed no opportunity of displaying 
this well-known fact, often in the most 
extravagant fashion. Once during a 
big guest-night at the Castle, having 
seen the Duchess wash her hands and 
mouth, he sent for the glass bowl, and, 
standing up, drank the contents to the 
bottom. 

The Duke, highly amused, cried, “‘ St. 
Leger, you are in luck. Her Grace 
washes her feet to-night, and you shall 
have a bumper after supper.”’ 





Success at 
the Bar 


Just as the lower classes divided into 
factions and did their fighting wholesale, 
so the upper classes gratified the same 
passion in pairs on the most flimsy 
pretexts imaginable. The worst law- 
breakers in this respect were the law- 
makers themselves, and skill with the 
sword or pistol was the surest road to 
promotion at the Irish bar. 

Very characteristic of the times was 
the advice of the Provost of Trinity to 
a young student who consulted him as 
to the best course of study to pursue, 
asking whether he should commence 
with Fearne or Chitty. ‘My young 
friend,” said the learned doctor, 
“practise four hours a day at Rigby’s 
pistol-gallery, and it will advance you 


to the Woolsack faster than all the 
Fearnes and Chittys in the library.” 
In memoirs of the time we find 


catalogues of barristers who had killed 
their man, and of judges who had 
fought their way to the judicial bench. 
Justices, Attorney-Generals and Barons 
of the Exchequer constantly figure in 
these exploits. Toler, afterwards Lord 


Norbury, Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, was so notorious for his skill with 
the pistol that he was relied upon by 
the Administration to frighten the Oppo- 
sition. 


His promotion was so rapid in 


































consequence that he was always said 
to have shot up into preferment. 


Bout between 
Front Benchers 


“A 


The Right Honourable Henry Grat- 
tan, leader of the last Irish House of 
Commons, was always ready and eager 
to back his arguments in the House with 
his pistols outside it. It is said that his 
ferocity on these occasions was re- 
markable. During the debate on the 
Union he called Isaac Corry, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, a “ dancing master.” 
After that, of course, the debate became 
a matter of secondary importance. 
Both at once left the House with a 
friend apiece and adjourned to a con- 
venient spot, where Grattan deprived 
the House of its Chancellor’s services by 
shooting him through the arm. 


he Eligible 
Suitor 


As we have said, all classes, even 
Provosts, Fellows, and students of the 
University, were alike infected with this 
mania for fighting. Indeed, in the 
period between 1780 to the date of 
the Union the practice seems to have 
increased in virulence, and as many as 
three hundred notable duels were fought 
in Ireland during that time, to say 
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between minor 


nothing of affairs 
combatants. 

No young fellow in Ireland was 
considered to have finished his educa- 
tion until he had exchanged shots with 
some of his acquaintances. And when 
a young man proposed for the hand of 
a lady, among the most important 
inquiries as to his credentials and family 
was the question, Did he ever blaze ? 


Pet Names 


for Pistols 


Different parts of Ireland became 

distinguished for dexterity with either 
sword or pistol. Tipperary and Galway 
were perhaps the ablest schools of 
the duelling science. Galway had the 
biggest name for sword-play; Tip- . 
perary for its skill with the pistol. 
Mayo was not amiss with either, while f 
Roscommon and Sligo had many pro- 
fessors and a high reputation in the 
leaden branch of the sport. 

Every old family of any respectability 
possessed a case of hereditary pistols 
and a long silver-hilted sword which 
were handed down for the use of pos- 
terity. Some of these weapons were 
given pet names, and old Jonah 
Barrington tells us of a pair belonging to 
some friends of his, of which one was 
called “‘ Sweet Lips,’”’ the other “ Dar- 7 
ing.” The sword was known in the 
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family by the less euphonious title of 
‘‘Skiver the Pullet.” 


Tre Stories of 
Pat Power 


Among all the old duellists at this 
period of whom the memoirists tell us, 
there is only space to mention one 
typical character. This was Pat Power 
of Daragle. He was a big, robust man, 
distinguished for his intemperance and 
a glowing red face. Not only did he 
fight numerous battles on his own 
account, but he was always ready to do 
so for any friend who was possessed of 
less ardour for the sport than himself. 

Power travelled in England at a time 
when, thanks to numerous stage bur- 
lesques, Irishmen were considered a 
compound of ignorance and absurdity 
and a fair butt for ridicule. Seated one 
day in an eating-house, his appearance 
speedily attracted the attention of some 
gentlemen at the farther end of the 
apartment. Presently the waiter ap- 
proached Power and showed him a gold 
watch, with a gentleman’s compliments, 
and a request that he should tell the 
time by it. 


The Gold 
Watch 


Power, having ascertained from the 
waiter the authors of the impertinence, 
ordered his servant to bring him his case 





Then, 
with his pistols under his arm, he 
approached the practical jokers and, 
holding up the watch, inquired for its 


of pistols and to follow him. 


owner. Not one, however, would ven- 
ture to claim it. So Power, taking his 
own silver watch from his pocket, made 
a gift of it to his servant, and replacing 
it with the gold one, gave the gentlemen 
his name and address with the most 
polite assurances that he would keep it 
quite safely until its owner called for it. 
Needless to say, he was never asked to 
restore it. 


The Hot Po- 


tatoes 


He met a similar flout at a similar 
place with equal address and resolution. 
While awaiting his supper a waiter 
placed two covered dishes before him. 
These, on inspection, proved to contain 
a large supply of hot potatoes. Power, 
keeping his countenance, inquired to 
whom he was indebted for such ex- 
cellent fare. The waiter indicated two 
gentlemen at a table not far away. 
Power gave some directions to his 
servant, who disappeared, while, to the 
great amusement of the company, he 
devoted himself with evident relish to 
his national dish. 

After an interval his servant returned 
with a couple of covered dishes, one of 
which he placed before his master and 














the other before the two much-diverted 
authors of the mischief. The removal 
of the covers revealed in each dish a 
loaded pistol. Power lifted his, and 
cocking it, called upon one of the others 
to do the same, adding that it was a 
very proper distance for a close shot, 
and that “if one of them fell he was 
quite willing to give satisfaction to the 
other.”” Without a word the jesters 
fled from the place, and with them 
several others at adjoining tables. As 
they were in too much of a hurry to pay 
their reckoning, Power very amiably 
discharged it with his own. 


Abduction 
Clubs 

No account of social institutions in 
Ireland before the Union could omit 
mention of the Abduction Clubs. Need- 
less to say, such associations were quite 
peculiar to Ireland and could not have 
existed in any other country. 

These clubs were generally composed 
of young and penniless squireens, and 
had spies and agents in all directions 
who furnished them with details of 
the movements and domestic arrange- 
ments of selected girls’ families. As 
soon as a girl was fixed upon as a desir- 
able prize, the club met and tossed for 
her, all the members being bound by oath 
to assist the winner in carrying her off. 
The law against these outrages was for 





a long time inoperative owing to a 
strange notion which prevailed, that 
they were not punishable if the girl 
abducted the man. Accordingly, to 
sustain this fiction the abducted maiden 
was always placed on a horse in front 
of her abductor to suggest that it was 
she who was the active agent in the 
affair. Any fatal accident resulting to 
opposing friends or relations was con- 
merely the unavoidable 
consequence of their unreasonable ob- 
stinacy. But this violent form of 
courtship at last culminated in a series 
of such deplorable tragedies that it 
had to be put down by the ruthless 
hand of the executioner. 


sidered as 


he Softening In- 
fluence of Union 


And so we return to the old memoir- 
writer of the first half of the ninetcenth 
century. Himself an Irishman, re- 
ferring to the time when all these violent 
characteristics of social life in Ireland 
were possible, he concludes by attri- 
buting ‘to the Union, which he wit- 
nessed, ‘“‘ the abandonment of these 
extravagances of Irish life. For since 
the Union,’ he says, ‘“‘ the wiser and 
more sober modes of thinking of our 
I-nglish neighbours have corrected many 
of our unstable and more excitable 
habits.” 
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HE poster at Euston 
told you nothing of 
the real facts of the 

It merely re- 

presented, in a very 

grandiose and pink 
light, the new and 
popular seaside resort, with its pano- 
rama of indigo-blue mountains at the 
back, the town itself (promenades, golf- 
links and so forth) in the middle dis- 
tance, and the wavelets breaking upon 
its crowded and chrome-yellow plage 
in front—the whole held, as it were, in 
the arms of a young Welsh giantess in 
national costume, with a notice across 
her petticoat that for further information 
you might see small bills. But no 
more than the poster did the small 
bills tell you anything about Tommy 

Kerr and his cottage. 

And yet Llanyglo, which was hardly 
yet accustomed to its new and glitter- 
ing Kursaal, had Tommy Kerr very 
much on its mind. It had ever so 
many names for him, in Welsh, English 
and English in a Welsh accent. He 
was an obstacle to the tide of Progress ; 
he was a setter-back of the fingers of 
History’s clock ; he was a mongrel in 
their magnificent new manger ; he was 
a thorn in the flesh of that lusty young 


case. 
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Welsh giantess who had grown at such 
a rate that many of the older inhabi- 
tants of Llanyglo hardly knew their 
way about their own town. But, for 
every name they gave him, Tommy 
Kerr gave them as good back again, in 
the accents of the county that had the 
discredit of having given him birth 
Lancashire. 

He came from Ratchet, and he hated 
Welshmen. He told Llanyglo both 
these things, five and ten times a day, 
breathing the fumes of stale beer over 
his hearers as he did so. When they 
turned from him in disgust, he de- 
parted to freshen up those same fumes 
a little ; and later, when everybody was 
thinking of going to bed, could be 
heard returning unsteadily along Pont- 
newydd Street, once more roaring, hus- 
kily and uncouthly, that he came from 
Lancasheer (dammit)—from good old 
Ratchet (dynamite all Welshmen) 
and he’d a job to go back to whenever 
he wanted, at Turner’s Asbestos Fac- 
tory (but he wouldn’t go if he didn’t 
want) and so on. Then, still 
filling the night with offence, he would 
zigzag across under the electric-tram 
wires to his own door, would lurch 
through, would sleep in his clothes 
where he fell—across his bed or on 
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the floor indifferently. He always 
disappointed those who hoped that 
he might one night upset his candle 


and burn himself and his hovel up 
together. 
For his hovel was his very own. It 


was as much his own as was his soul. 
But there was this difference: that 
whereas for his soul nobody would have 
given the price of a tram-ticket from 
the Kursaal to the Marine Parade (one 
halfpenny), time after time they had 
offered him large sums for his cottage. 
The Grand Hotel would have bought 
it on the one side, the Imperial on the 
other ; at the back, the Kursaal wanted 
to be rid of the unsightly spectacle its 
filthy yard and broken roof presented ; 
and the District Council in front coveted 
it in order to make a new entrance to 
the public tennis-courts. That was the 
problem about which the poster and 
the hand-bills at Euston said nothing. 

Kerr called himself a fisherman. That 
meant that he stumped up and down 
the Marine Parade telling visitors that 
it was a gradely morning for fishing. 
But it was never so gradely a morning 
for fishing but it was a gradelier for 
drinking. He drank in the best com- 
partments, taken there by flannelled 
and panama-hatted young men who 
affected to find him a “ character ”’ ; 
he drank in the worst compartments, 
among his own canaille, with one eye 
in his blue-and-white mug, and the 
other drifting across the intervening 
space where barmaids drew corks and 
wiped glasses, on the look-out for his 
victims. These he would accost when 
they came out of the other door a few 
minutes later. His hooked forefinger 
would fly to the peak of his dirty old 
petty officer’s cap; his grey tuft of a 
billy-goat beard would be thrust for- 
ward over his blue jersey ; and again 
the comparatively pleasant odour of 
fresh beer would hang about him like 
as he would 


an invisible cloud say, 
“A gradely morning for fishing, sir! ”’ 
But it was all very well for the 


panama-hatted young men to say they 
found him amusing. They could shake 
him off when they had had enough of 
him. But Llanyglo could not. He 
had that eyesore of a dog-kennel of his, 
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between the Grand and the Imperial 
Hotels, and in the very middle of the 
view from the Kursaal Gardens, on a 
life-tenancy. 

Llanyglo had made its mistake ten 
years and more before. They ought 
never to have set Gruffydd Davies at 
Tommy Kerr. At that time Kerr had 
not cared two straws about his dwell- 
ing ; the probability is that for ten fair 
words (in the Ratchet dialect), a screw 
of tobacco and a quart of beer, he 
would have commuted his tenancy on 
the spot. But the moment that Kerr 
learned that Gruffydd Davies, all 
blandishments to his face, had been 
privately making inquiries about his 
title behind his back, the mischief had 
been done. . That was their game, 
was it? They were talking about 
“handsome compensation ”’ and nosing 
about attorneys’ back offices, asking 
questions about his title, were they ? 

Kerr had always more or less had the 
conception of the Welshman that his 
one eye might be aflow with tears of 
sentiment, but that would be no hin- 
drance to the other being glued to the 
main chance. * So that’s it, 36 4t. 
Mister Treacle-tongue?’’ Kerr had 
muttered. “‘ Reight. As long as we 
know where we are. I’m off out to 
buy a ha’porth o’ thread——’”’ 

And with the ha’porth of thread he 
had sewn a large button on each of 
his pocket-flaps, and thenceforward, at 
subsequent interviews with Gruffydd 
Davies, had buttoned every pocket up 
before proceeding to the business in 
hand. 

His title, as a matter of fact, was a 
rather curious one. It might or might 
not have held in law ; in the prevailing 
belief at any rate it stood good. That 
belief, shortly put, was this :—The man 
who could build a house on common 
land, within the space of a single night, 
created thereby a title to enjoy the said 
house during the rest of his life. (Look 
for a house called ‘‘ Hafod Unos ”’ the 
next time you go to Wales.) 

Kerr had not built this house of his, 
but his four brothers had, himself, a boy 
of twelve, assisting: and on the death 
of the last brother he had claimed it. 
Apparently Gruffydd Davies had 














Kerr stumped up and down the Marine Parade telling visitors that it was a 
gradely morning for fishing ... flannelled and panama-hatted young 
men affected to find him a “character” (fage 746). 
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found the claim unshakeable; but hehad 
shaken something of greater stability 
than a title. He had stirred up a 
Lancashire man’s mistrust. 

There is no need to trace the quarrel, 
year by year, for ten years. It was 
not now a question of price. It seemed, 
and in a way was, epic—one man against 
overwhelming forces ; but it was more 
even than that. No doubt in the 
end it was one man who believed he 


was right against another man who 
equally believed he was right. And it 


made no difference that the one prota- 
gonist was Chairman of the Council and 
a preacher who could make two tears 
flow where another preacher could 
hardly have started ore, and the other 
a drunken vagabond of a harbour 
loafer who began the day with pints 
and finished it with quarts. 

It had been ding-dong, hammer and 
tongs, with the advantage varying. It 
had been a score for Llanyglo when 
Kerr’s dwelling had been all but con- 
demned as insanitary ; but even Kerr’s 
enemies had had to smile when he had 
threatened that he would make those 
two splendid hotels, then a-building, pay 
for the support of his rickety old walls ; 
that had made him the hero of the baser 
sort for a month. 


After that the Council had set its 
sons of Belial at Kerr—collectors, in- 
spectors of this and that and _ the 


other, policemen to apprehend him for 
drunkenness and to bear him off to 
the Police-station, sergeants to warn 
the publicans that if they harboured 
Kerr they might be made to feel it 
in other ways. But later they 
had withdrawn this last prohibition. 
Putting their heads together, they had 
found it best that Kerr should drink 
all he could, and more. Kerr did 
so, zigzagging home at night, crying 
out against smiling, thievish Welsh- 
their 


men (devastate ‘em !)—against 
chapels (a snuffling lot !)—against their 
Kursaals (Curse-halls more _ like !) 


against their Promenades and Bathing- 
places and Concerts Llanyglo. And he 
indulged to the full a_vinegar-like 
humour. He carried a railway-ticket 


to Ratchet in his pocket, to show them. 
Deliberately he made his back yard a 
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scandal to the Kursaal Gardens. He 
offered to give the cottage away to any 
Welshman who would repeat after him, 
word for word but his forms of 
words varied too widely for any one of 
them to be set down here to the exclu- 
sion of the others. No more than the 
Amalekites could they pronounce his 


words that began with ‘‘ sh.”’ 
In a word, he insulted the whole 
place. Llanyglo looked for signs of its 


life-tenant’s drinking himself to death. 
But this he seemed as far as ever from 
doing. 

II a 

There however, another solu- 
tion. This was, not that Kerr should 
succumb to his excesses, but that his 
cottage itself should collapse from sheer 
age and weariness of standing up any 
longer. The day came when Kerr 
wished he had not quarrelled with the 
owners of the hotels that stood one 
on either hand; he might then have 
arranged for the support of their walls. 
As it was, these did not approach his 
own nearer than two feet on either side. 
It was as if they gathered their gar- 
ments of fashionable stone out of the 
way of the cottage’s contamination. 
Nor did Kerr’s squatter’s right allow 
him to put up as much as a shore or a 
buttress. The surveyor, strolling past 
one day as Kerr looked at one end of his 
house with some alarm, volunteered this 
information. It was a long time since 
the surveyor had spoken to Kerr. 

“It is foundations that will be lack- 
ing,’ the surveyor said, “‘ and the vibra- 
tion of the trams.”’ 

The surveyor was Gruffydd Davies's 
dearest friend. Kerr had an uneasy 
feeling that he and his house were being 
watched anew. 

Then, one Sunday morning, before 
the public-houses opened, he set out to 
make a thorough examination of his 
dwelling. 

There was not much of it to examine. 
Downstairs it had a single room and the 
scullery ; upstairs was nothing, if we 
except the roof-space into which for a 
year or more Kerr had hardly dared to 
mount by the short ladder ; he would 
certainly have fallen through, and in 


was, 
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“IT hope William Morgan does not incommode you with the road-engine, 
Thomas Kerr,” said Gruffydd Davies (fase 350). 


doing so would have brought down his 
only visible ceiling—the series of tacked- 
up old sheets that were one hanging 
bag full of dust and plaster and spiders 
and fallen débris. Kerr went half-way 
up the ladder this Sunday morning, and 
thrust his head through the trap at the 
top. Hecame down again scared, and 
stepping very softly. The loft had been 


far, far lighter than he remembered it. 

Gaps in the roof were all very well as 
a joke against the Kursaal, but one gap, 
that must have been new, had shown 





him his own chimney-stack, all totter- 
ing, hooped out on one side like a 
barrel. ’ 

He went on tiptoe out into the yard, 
to look at the chimney-stack from there. 

Then hurriedly his eyes cast about 
for a prop. 

The yard was full of old lumber 
barrels, broken chairs, provision-tins, 
vegetable refuse—and in the corner 
stood his timber-stack. This consisted 
of a baulk or two, a pole-mast, a couple 
of old railway-sleepers, and a few 
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cracked and grey oars. He stood for a 
moment in thought, and then dragged 
out the pole-mast and a number of 
boards, and brought them through the 
scullery into his living-room. Moving 


with extraordinary softness, he set 
these against the loft-ladder, and 
thrust them up through the trap. The 


boards were for a gang-plank across the 
insecure old rafters, the prop to support 
the tottering chimney. 

He would not have dared to do it had 
he not been sober. For the first time 
for years he was not waiting at the 
public-house when the door opened 
at one o'clock. Indeed, it had closed 
again, at half-past two, and still he 
was not there. He was attending to 
his chimney. The afternoon and the 
early evening had passed before, wedg- 
ing and lashing, making a strut of his 
pole-mast, with the foot of it stepped 
against one of the sounder rafters and 
its other end fixed against the boards 
with which he braced the gaping bricks, 
he thought he had made all safe. Only 
then did he straighten his back and 
take a long breath. 

Whew! He had been sleeping under 
that ! 

He had lost time to make up in the 
Marine Tap that night. His cronies 
asked him whether he had been to 
chapel, he arrived so late. He made 
no reply. He was vehemently cursing, 
under his breath, the vibration of the 
electric trams. 

A week or so later these same trams 
were going more slowly up and down 
Pontnewydd Street. Men had come to 
take the roadway up, and there were 
barriers, with red flags, and, at night, 
red lamps instead of the flags. They 
were doing something to the mains. 
Then, a week later still, the District 
Council’s men shovelled the heaps of 
clay back into the graves again, and 
carts threw hillocks of grey road-metal 
down. They were about to tackle the 
surface of the road. 

Then, one morning, a road-engine 
appeared, with a man walking in front 
of it with a red flag.. It began to pass 
slowly back and forth before Kerr's 
house. Visitors at the Grand and 
Imperial Hotels complained of the 
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face 


lean 
That engine of de- 
struction shook his house as if it had 
been a battering-ram set against its 
walls. 

One morning, with the starting of 


vibration, but Kerr’s was 


positively white. 


that infernal machine, his chimney 
gave a not very loud crack, and, like 
a heavy sleeper, settled into a more 
comfortable shape. Nervously, almost 
politely, Kerr asked the man with the 
red flag how long the road-engine was 
to be there. The man’s reply was that 
he and his mate had orders to ‘“‘ make 
a job of it.””. Kerr walked slowly away. 
He knew very well the job that was 
intended. Morgan, the driver of the 
engine, and the other son of Belial with 
the flag, were worshippers at Gruffydd 
Davies’s chapel at the top of the street. 

That morning he met Davies near the 
Marine Arcade. The Chairman of the 
Council stopped. His face was odiously 
intelligent, his smile hatefully affable. 
‘“ Well, Thomas Kerr,” he said, patting 
his enemy’s shoulder gently with his 
hand, “‘ I hear there is improvements at 
‘Plas Kerr’; you will have a grand 
road to your house now, whatever ! 
We shall have to assess you higher, 
yes indeed, with the burden of debt the 
town is getting. How are you, Thomas 
Kerr?” 

Kerr was thinking how he hated the 
Welshman’s fine, small, regular teeth. 
They were false, but by no means 
the falsest thing about his mouth. He 
mumbled something, and was passing 
along, but Davies continued, smiling 
the smile that formerly had _ been 
Kerr’s. 

“T hope William Morgan does not 
incommode you with the road-engine, 
Thomas Kerr. Indeed it would be a 
bad thing to disturb people who are 
sleeping peacefully in their beds. ‘ Drive 
as gently as you can, William Morgan,’ 
was my orders. You are off to the 
Marine Hotel now, Thomas Kerr ? 
Dear me, it is acurious fascination such 
places have for some people; would 
it not be better to go to the chapel 
on Sundays ? . [Thomas Kerr ’— 
for Kerr, without a word, was shuffling 
away—‘‘ you are losing your handa- 
kerchief ! ’ 
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Once more his brain gave a wobble, and the watchers below saw him lean... 
still holding the square of red calico at the end of the short staff (Aage 354). 


And at this reminder, that for once he 
had omitted to button up his pockets 
in the presence of his foe, Kerr was 
well-nigh ready to weep. 

For all was now going against Kerr. 
He knew very well that the road-engine 
would not be taken off as long as his 
crazy house stood. And he was stung 
and mortified that a few beggarly 
Welshmen, backed by a pettifogging 
Railway Company or two, with Kur- 
saals Limited, a miserable District 
Council, a Pleasure Boats Amalgama- 


tion, a few hotel syndicates, and other 
such trifles should be able to beat him. 
What was the good of coming from 
Ratchet, the gradeliest place on earth, 
if he could do no better than that ? 
Kerr felt puny. 

He did not go to the Marine that 
morning after all. Instead, he chose a 
“pub” he seldom visited, and sat 
down in a corner apart. A great long- 
ing to return to Ratchet had taken him ; 
he wanted to see its hilly streets again, 
and the Asbestos Factory, and Holling- 
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He would almost rather 
be found dead there than continue to 


worth Lake. 


mountains 
He and his 
Even 
“Ty 


live among these indigo 
and chrome-yellow sands. 
house had become a spectacle. 
the visitors had their jokes about 
Kerr’ and “ Plas Kerr.”’ 

He sat brooding for half the morning, 
at first neglecting his liquor, then begin- 
ning to down it in great gulps. By-and- 
by he left that inn, and entered another. 
That too he left, none too steadily, and 
entered a third; and thence, at six 
o’clock, he passed to a_ timber-mer- 
chant’s, where he gave an order to a 
clerk. The clerk smiled, and sent for 
his principal. Kerr pointed to various 
pieces in the yard. ‘‘ Ye can send that 

and that—and that t’other,’’ he said 
thickly. “Get ‘em out now. I'll 
fetch a cart.” 

Then he looked at the builder’s face. 
He, too, like his clerk, was smiling. 

There was no need of words. 
Gruffydd Davies had been beforehand 
with him again. And if one builder 
refused to sell to him, so, he knew, 
would all the others. He was wasting 
precious time with builders. 


But he now felt the heart in him 
again. They thought they could dish 
Tommy Kerr like that, did they ? 


Well, he would show them. 

He lurched away to the Marine. But 
he left it again at a little after eight, 
three hours before he needed to have 
done so. He wanted those three hours, 
and all the other hours between then 
and sunrise he could get. 


III 


No sober man would have dreamed 
of attempting it; but sobriety and 
great deeds do not always go hand in 
hand. Neither always do great deeds 
and very clear thinking—which, stout 
hearts being commoner than unmuddled 
brains, is lucky for us. Through Kerr’s 
bemused head ran one thought, and one 
thought only, namely, that his house 
had been built by himself and his four 
elder brothers in a night—built in a 
night—built in a night 


If it had been built in a night it 
could be rebuilt in a night. 
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He would show them that he did not 
come from Ratchet for nothing. 

But before entering his dwelling he 
committed an act of theft. He stole 
something from the cab of the road- 
engine that had been left opposite the 
Grand Hotel. Then he went in and 
locked the door behind him. 

During the past few weeks he had 
done a good deal of prowling about his 
abode, tapping with a stick and listen- 
ing with his ear to the wall ; but he had 
formed no plan. And yet now, some- 
how, he was conscious of a plan, and a 
very clear one. Where it had suddenly 
come from he did not know: it was 
as if he heard, somewhere quite near, 
the voices of his dead brothers again 
saying in loved Ratchet accents: 
““ Never heed that, Ned—here’s where 
th’ strain'll come—get this beam up 
first, and we'll do the filling-in after.”’ 
He saw these vital points and master- 
members in his plan as if they had been 


marked in red. He had not to stop 
to reason them out. He knew—Ned 
seemed to tell him—that the wall 
between the living-room and_ the 


scullery might stand; he knew—he 
seemed to have it from. Sam—that the 
whole of the street frontage was all 
right. The ends near the two hotels 
were the danger-points; the most 
perilous point of all was the main beam 
under the newly-propped chimney. 
The chimney must be taken down first 
ofall. ‘‘ To lighten t’ beam,’ Walter’s 
voice seemed to sound. ‘“ Nay, dinna 
fiddle about wi’ it ; shove it over into 
th’ alley ; we're pushed for time.”’ 

So, whether you call it drink, or 
whatever you call it, Kerr did not set 
to work quite unassisted. 

At the very beginning he almost 
came to grief. This was over the chim- 
ney. It was plain, even without those 
strangely remembered voices, that it 
would never do to touch the main beam 
of that wall with so toppling a weight 
directly above it, and once more he 
climbed into his crazy loft and out on 
to the perilous roof. Cautiously he 
unlashed and removed the pole, and 
the chimney seemed suddenly to thrust 
out its stomach at him. He grasped a 
rope to check his heave, and set his 
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back against it. But the chimney 
would neither stand nor yet fall as he 
wished it to fall, over the end of the 
house into the alley ; it wanted to fall 
inwards, over his head. He thought his 
agonised effort would never end. 

But end it did. He felt the release of 
weight. The thing hung poised for a 
moment, and then. 

He was once more down in his 
kitchen, before the windows which had 
been flung up in the two hotels had 
closed again. No doubt they had been 
waiting for days for that crash. They 
did not know that Kerr himself had 
caused it. The ghost of a malicious 
smile crossed his face. ‘‘ Sucks,’ he 
muttered, ‘‘ for Gruffydd.”’ 

Then, at eleven o’clock at night, he 
fell to his house-breaking. 


The writer of this record would like 
to say here where he got part of his 
information from. He that 
he has never thrown down and put up 
again, with his own hands, in the space 
of a single night, even a small cottage. 
On the other hand, he has spoken with 
a man who all but saw this thing of 
Kerr’s done. Therefore, since fiction, 
which must continue to be stranger 
than truth as long as ever it can, must 
nevertheless own itself beaten some- 
times, let that man take up the tale of 
Kerr’s exploit for a moment. 

“ Kerr ?—Yes, I remember him,” he 
said. ‘‘ His cottage ?—Yes, it’s per- 
fectly true; he did pull it down and 
put it up again in one night, or at any 
rate something like it. An uncouth 
little animal he was; a drunken little 


confesses 


beast ; still, he did this. Made quite 
a job of it too. How? That I can’t 
tell you. But I saw the place the next 


morning, and it seems to me that at one 
time during the night both the ends 
and half the back must have been as 
open as that rick-shed there. It was 
quite preposterous. Six men’s work. 
I was stopping at the Majestic, and by 
daybreak half the town must have been 
in Pontnewydd Street. Nobody lifted 
a finger. They just watched. He 
wasn’t to be seen mostly; he was 
inside, you see ; but when he did come 
out he turned his head. 


never 
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Sober? Impossible to say. And of 
course he didn’t quite finish. But 


you've heard the rest.” 
The rest was like this :— 


3y three o'clock in the morning Kerr 
was neither sober nor drunk ; he was a 
will and a piece of muscular apparatus, 
the two things quite dissociated, and 
yet working together with never a jerk 
to mar their harmony. As a worn-out 
old machine will continue to do its 
work provided it is not interrupted, so 
Kerr worked, in a state to which the 
only fatal thing would have been to 
stop. The “Kerr Llanyglo knew was a 
base thing, senseless as the lime and 
stone through which his chisel drove 
(with a fearful racket), obstinate as the 
beams under which he hammered his 
wedges ; but this was another Kerr 
somehow the same, yet somehow 
another—a Kerr who might have been 
imagined to mutter, as he laboured, 
that it was a gradely night for a titanic 
act: that he came from Ratchet, 
where men did impossible things as a 
matter of course; and that if any 
Welshman would pocket his pride and 
ask him, he would pull down and put up 
again their whole blasted flashy town 
for them while he was about it. 

Perhaps he was not really cobbling up 
his tottering old cottage at all that 
night. Perhaps he was rather doing 
one of those useless and splendid things 
that alone among man’s contrivances 
do not crumble and fall. Perhaps he 
was doing in his old ruin pretty much the 
same thing that Gruffydd Davies did 
in his new pulpit—setting up an ideal, 
and bidding men, though they might 
never attain, to remember and strive. 
Or perhaps he was working from the 
most religious motive known to man— 
to please himself, trusting that, if he did 
so, he would please something greater 
than himself. If so, his idea might have 
had grandeur, but it was curiously ex- 
pressed. For he did not cease to grunt 
from time to time, as his face became 
grimy and then washed clean again with 
perspiration, ‘‘ Damned Treacle-tongue 

I'll sew my pockets up th’ next time, 
owd false teeth—their road-engines !— 
him and his new brolly !——” 
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By four o’clock twenty road-engines 
could not have shaken down the beam 
on the chimney side of the house; and 
without another look at it he turned 
to the other wall. It was Ned’s remem- 
bered voice that bade him hasten. As 
he tackled the second beam he grew 
quite chatty with Ned. Ned had been 
the oldest, and foreman of the former 
job. It was Ned who kept him to those 
red-marked crucial points, who told him 
that the essentials of a house are a roof 
and walls to support it, and that he 
could rip down his cotton ceiling as a 
temporary filling for the interstices, 
and that, if he made haste, the golden 
days would come again when he had 
mocked all Welshmen and had had a 
a few Railway Companies and Kursaals 
and Hotels on the hip. 

It was soon after this that he became 
conscious of other whispers than Ned’s. 
He had seen the watching crowd in the 
street. But by this time he had ripped 
his ceiling cloth down, and the grey day 
darkened suddenly again as he ploughed 
up the talus of débris, nailed it across 
from beam to beam, and began to 
make a wall of it. For the great gaps 
in the scullery wall he used his bed- 
clothes. That, too, was a wrinkle of 
wise old Ned’s. You never caught Ned 
at aloss. Tommy Kerr had been very 
fond of his brother Ned. He had gone 
ratting with him, and Ned alone of his 
brothers had allowed him to have 
butter with his bread-and-treacle. 

Then Tommy Kerr’s brain, which for 
more than seven hours had been as 
steady as a sleeping top, gave a little 
wobble. This came as he paused in the 
middle of the floor of his incredible 
house. There was something else ; 
what was it? What was it, now? He 
knew there was something else. 

He would have done better to begin 
his work all over again than to stop 
and think. 

Ah, yes! He re- 


He remembered ! 


membered and chuckled. He had 
been on the point of forgetting the 
cream of the whole joke! He stooped 
by the grey mound that represented 
his bed, but his knees gave, and he came 
with a little thump to the floor. He 
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rolled over on his side, but his fingers 
found what they sought, and after a 
few minutes he rose again. In his 
hand was the red flag he had stolen 
from the cab of the road-engine. That 
must certainly go up where his chimney 
had been. The town, when it awoke, 
must on no account miss that. Tommy 
Kerr wanted to see Gruffydd Davies’s 
face when he saw that flag. * 

He fell twice from the lower rungs of 
the ladder, but a foot of lime made his 
fall soft. He mounted to the top, and 
crawled on his belly across the gaping 
rafters. He did not know how he got 
out on to the roof; it seemed to him 
that he lay for quite a long time, gazing 
up through a hole at the paling sky, 
and wondering how it was to be done, 
and then miraculously found himself 
where he wished to be. And then he 
got on his feet. 

He saw them—the people below. 
He had again forgotten they were there. 
All the better—they should see him do 
it... But the little hand-staff was 
not long enough: he wanted a longer 
stick, to make more of a show ; it took 
a whole tree to carry the flag on the 
top of the Kursaal Gardens. It was 
stupid of Tommy not to have thought 
of that—not to have brought one up 
from below, where there were plenty— 
yes, plenty. 

As it happened, he did not need the 
stick. It all came about very softly 
and gently. He was standing up, 
again looking about for a longer stick, 
when once more his brain gave a wobble. 
The watchers below saw him lean, as 
formerly his chimney had leaned, only 
now Kerr leaned the other way. 

And so gently did he go, and so com- 
paratively short a distance had he to 
fall, that you would have sworn it did 
not hurt him much. And he stuck to 
the little square of red calico at the end 
of the short staff. It was still in his 
hand when they picked him up dead 
from the heap of chimney-bricks that 
choked the little alley. 

But the billposters did not paste 
little red squares overthe Welsh giantess 
at Euston. Nobody would have known 
what they meant. 

OLIVER ONIONS. 




































the lovers were 
reconciled, although 





the question of mar- 
riage was farther off 
than ever, and the 
. Princess and Miss 
Winwood wept on 

each other’s shoulders after the way 
of good women, and Paul declared 
that he needed no rest and was eager to 
grapple with the world. He had much 
to do. First, he buried his dead, the 
Princess sending a great wreath and her 
carriage, after having had a queer inter- 
view with Jane, of which neither woman 
would afterwards speak a word; but 
it was evident that they had parted on 
terms of mutual respect and admiration. 
Then Paul went through the task of 
settling his father’s affairs. Jane hav- 
ing expressed a desire to take over the 
management of a certain department of 





the business, he gladly entrusted it to 
her capable hands. He gave her the 


house at Hickney Heath, and Barney 
Bill took up his residence there as a 
kind of old watch-dog. Meanwhile, in- 
troduced by Frank Ayres and Colonel 
Winwood, he faced the ordeal of a chill 
reception by the House of Commons and 
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took his seat. The general public forgot 
all about him. He resigned his salary 
and position as Organising Secretary of 
the Young England League, but as 
Hon. Secretary he retained control. To 
assure his position he applied for Royal 
Letters Patent and legalised his name 
of Savelli. Finally, he plunged into 
the affairs of Fish Palaces Limited, and 
learned the many mysteries connected 
with that outwardly unromantic under- 
taking. 

These are facts in Paul’s career which 
his chronicler is bound to mention. 
But on Paul’s development they exer- 
cised but little influence. He walked 
now, with open eyes, in a world of real 
things. Without Sophie Zobraska’s 
love he would have walked in wintry 
gloom with a young heart frozen dead. 
Now his path was lit by warm sunshine 
and the burgeon of spring was in his 
heart. The path was difficult, but he 
was strong. He could laugh again in 
his old joyous way ; yet the laughter 
was no longer that of the boy, but 
of the man who knew the place that 
laughter should hold in a man’s life. 

On the day when he, as chairman, had 
first presided over a meeting of the 
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Board of Directors of Fish Palaces 
Limited, he went to the Princess and 
said: ‘‘ If I bring with me ‘an ancient 
and fish-like smell, a kind of, not of the 
newest, Poor-John,’ send me about my 
business.” 

She bade him not talk foolishly. 

‘I’m talking sense,” said he. “I’m 
going through with it. I’m in trade. 
I know to the fraction of a penny how 
much fat ought to be used to a pound 
of hake, and I’m concentrating all my 
intellect on that fraction of a penny of 
fat.” 

“Tu as raison,” she said. 

“‘ N’est-ce-pas ? It’s funny, isn’t it ? 
I’ve often told you I once thought my- 
self the man born to be king. My 
dreams have come true. I am a king. 
The fried-fish king.”’ 

Sophie looked at him from beneath 
her long lashes. ‘“‘ And I am a prin- 
cess. We meet at last on equal terms.” 

Paul sprang forward impulsively and 
seized her hands. ‘“‘Oh, you dear, 
wonderful woman! Doesn't it matter to 
you that I’m running fried-fish shops ? ”’ 

‘““T know why you're doing it,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ I wouldn't have you do other- 
wise. You are you, Paul. I should 
love to see you at it. Do you wait at 
table and hand little dishes to coster- 
mongers, ancien régime, en émigré?” 

She laughed deliciously. Suddenly 
she paused, regarded him wide-eyed, 
with a smile on her lips. 

‘“Tiens! I have an idea. But a 
wonderful idea! Why should I not 
be the fried-fish queen? Issue new 
shares. I buy them all up. We estab- 
lish fish palaces all over the world ? 
But why not? I am in trade already. 
Only yesterday my homme d'affaires 
sent me for signature a dirty piece of 
blue paper all covered with execrable 
writing and imitation red seals all the 
way down, and when I signed it I saw 
I was interested in Messrs. Jarrods 
Limited, and was engaged in selling 
hams and petticoats and notepaper and 
furniture and butter and—remark this 

and fish. But raw fish. Now what 


the difference is between selling raw 
fish and fried fish, I do not know. Jor, 
je suis déja marchande de poissons, 


voila !”’ 
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She laughed and Paul laughed too. 
They postponed, however, to an in- 
definite date, consideration of the busi- 
ness proposal. 

As Paul had foreseen, Society mani- 
fested no eagerness to receive him. In- 
vitations no longer fell upon him in 
embarrassing showers. Nor did he 
make any attempt to pass through the 
once familiar doors. For one thing, he 
was proud: for another he was too 
busy. When the Christmas recess 
came he took a holiday, went off by 
himself to Algiers. He returned bronzed 
and strong, to the joy of his Sophie. 

“My dear,”’ said Miss Winwood one 
day to the curiously patient lady, ‘‘ what 
is to come of it all? You can’t go on 
like this for ever and ever.”’ 

“We don’t intend to,” smiled the 
Princess. ‘‘ Paul is born to great 
things. He cannot help it. It is his 
destiny. I believe in Paul.” 

“So do I,” replied Ursula. ‘ But 
it’s obvious that it will take him a good 
many years to achieve them. You 
surely aren't going to wait until he’s a 
Cabinet Minister.”’ 

The Princess lay back among her 
cushions and laughed. ‘‘ Mais non. 
It will all come in woman’s good time. 
Laissez-moi faire. He will soon begin 
to believe in himself again.” 


At last Paul’s opportunity arrived. 
The Whips had given him his chance to 
speak. His luck attended him, in so 
far that when his turn came he found 
a full House. It was on a matter of no 
vital importance ; but he had prepared 
his speech carefully. He stood up for 
the first time in that strangely-nerve- 
shaking assembly in which he had been 
received so coldly and in which he was 
still friendless, and saw the beginning 
of the familiar exodus into the lobbies. 
A sudden wave of anger swept through 
him and he tore the notes of his speech 
across and across, and again he meta- 
phorically kicked Billy Goodge. He 
plunged into his speech, forgetful of 
what he had written, with a passion 
queerly hyperbolic in view of the sub- 
ject. At the arresting tones of his 
voice many of the withdrawing mem- 
bers stopped at the bar and listened ; 
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then as he proceeded they gradually 
slipped back into their places. Curi- 
osity gave place to interest. Paul had 
found his gift again, and his anger soon 
lost itself completely in the joy of the 
artist. The House is always generous 
to performance. There was something 
novel in the spectacle of this young man, 
who had come there under a cloud, 
standing like a fearless young Hermes 
before them, in the ring of his beautiful 
voice, in the instinctive picturesque- 
ness of phrase, in the winning charm of 
his personality. It was but a little 
point in a Government Bill that he had 
to deal with, and he dealt with it shortly. 
But he dealt with it in an unexpected, 
dramatic way, and he sat down amid 
comforting applause and circumam- 
bient smiles and nods. The old Govern- 
ment hand who rose to reply compli- 
mented him gracefully and proceeded 
of course to tear his argument to tatters. 

Then an_ ill-conditioned member 
got up, and, blundering and uncon- 
agent of Destiny in a_fast- 
House, began a_ personal 
attack on Paul. Whereupon there 
were cries of ‘““Shame!” and “ Sit 
down!” and the Speaker, in caustic 
tones, counselled relevancy, and the 
sympathy of the House went out to the 
Fortunate Youth; so that when he 
went afterwards into the outer 
lobby—it was the dinner-hour—he 
found himself surrounded by encourag- 
ing friends. He did not wait long 
among them, for up in the Ladies’ Gal- 
lery was his Princess. He tore up the 
stairs and met her outside. Her face 
was pale with anger. 

“ The brute! ’’ she whispered. 
cowardly brute ! ”’ 

He snapped his fingers. ‘‘ Canazlle, 
canaille! Hecounts for nothing. But 
I’ve got them!” he cried exultingly, 
holding out clenched fists. ‘‘ By God, 
darling, I’ve got them! They'll listen 
to me now! ”’ 

She looked at him and the sudden 
tears came. ‘“ Thank God,” she said, 
‘“T can hear you talk like that at last.”’ 

He escorted her down the stone stairs 
and through the lobby to her car, and 
they were objects of many admiring 
When they reached it she said, 
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with a humorous curl of the lip, “‘ Vewx- 
i m’épouser maintenant ?”’ 

“ Wait, only wait,’’saidhe. ‘‘ These 
are only fireworks. Very soon we'll 
get to the real thing.” 

‘We shall, I promise you,’’ she re- 
plied enigmatically ; and she drove off. 


One morning, a fortnight later, she 
rang him up. ‘ You’re coming to dine 
with me on Friday, as usual, aren’t 
you ? 





‘Of course,” said he. ‘“‘ Why do 
you ask?” 
‘‘ Just to make sure. And yes—also 


—to tell you not to come till half-past 
eight.”’ 

She rang off. Paul thought no more 
of the matter. Ever since he had 
taken his seat in the House he had 
dined with her alone every Friday even- 
ing. It was their undisturbed hour of 
intimacy and gladness in the busy 
week. Otherwise they rarely met, for 
Paul was a pariah in her social world. 

On the Friday in question his taxi 
drew up before an unusual-looking 
house in Berkeley Square. An awning 
projected from the front door and a 
strip of carpet ran across the pavement. 
At the sound of the taxi, the door 
opened and revealed the familiar figures 
of the Princess’s footmen in their state 
livery. He entered, somewhat dazed. 

“Her Highness has a party?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, sir. A 
party.” 

Paul passed his hand over his fore- 
head. What did it mean? “ This is 
Friday, isn’t it 2? ”’ 

“oe course, sir. 

Paul grew angry. It was a woman’s 
trap to force him on society. For a 
moment he struggled with the tempta- 
tion to walk away after telling the ser- 
vant that it was a mistake and that he 
had not been invited. At once, however, 
came realisation of social outrage. He 
surrendered hat and coat and let him- 
self be announced. The noise of forty 
voices struck his ear as he entered the 
great drawing-room. He was_ con- 
fusedly aware of a glitter of jewels, and 
bare arms and shoulders and the black 
and white of men. But radiant in the 


very large dinner- 
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middle of the room stood his Princess, 
with a tiara of diamonds on her head, 
and beside her stood a youngish man 
whose face seemed oddly familiar. 

Paul advanced, kissed her hand. 

She laughed gaily. ‘‘ You are late, 
Paul.”’ 

“You said half-past, Princess. I 
am here to the minute.”’ 

‘* Je te dirai apres,” she said, and the 
daring of the intimate speech took his 
breath away. 

“Your Royal Highness,”’ she turned 
to the young man beside her—and then 
Paul suddenly recognised a prince of 
the blood royal of England—‘‘ may I 
present Mr. Savelli.” 

“I’m very pleased to meet you,” 
said the Prince graciously. “‘ Your 
Young England League has interested 
me greatly. We must have a talk 
about it one of these days, if you can 
spare the time. And I must congratu- 
late you on your speech the other 
night.” 

“You are far tookind, sir,”’ said Paul. 

They chatted for a minute or two. 
Then the Princess said: “‘ You'll take 
in the Countess of Danesborough. I 
don’t think you’ve met her ;_ but you'll 
find she’s an old friend.” 

“Old friend ? ”’ echoed Paul. 

She smiled and turned to a pretty 
and buxom woman of forty standing 
near. “‘ My dear Lady Danesborough, 
here is Mr. Savelli, whom you are so 
anxious to meet.”’ 

Paul bowed politely. His head being 
full of his Princess, he was vaguely 
puzzled as to the reasons for which 
Lady Danesborough desired his acquain- 
tance. 

“You don’t remember me,”’ she said. 

He looked at her squarely for the 
first time; then started back. ‘‘ Good 
Heavens!” he cried involuntarily. 
“Good Heavens! I’ve been wanting 
to find you all my life. I never knew 
your name. But here’s the proof.” 


And he whipped out the cornelian 
heart from his waistcoat pocket. She 
took it in her hand, examined it, handed 
it back to him with a smile, a very sweet 
and womanly smile, with just the sus- 
picion of mist veiling her eyes. 

“IT know, The Princess has told me.’ 
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3ut how did she find you out—I 
mean as my first patroness ? ”’ 

‘““She wrote to the vicar, Mr. Mere- 
wether—he is still at Bludston—asking 
who his visitor was that year and what 
had become of her. So she found out 
it was me. I’ve known her off and on 
ever since my marriage.”’ 

“You were wonderfully good to 
me,’ said Paul. ‘‘ I must have been a 
funny little wretch.” 

‘You've travelled fdr since then.’ 

“It was you that gave me my in- 
spiration,”’ said he. , 

The announcement jof dinner broke 
the thread of the talk. Paul looked 
around him and saw that the room was 
filled with very great people indeed. 
There were chiefs of his party and other 
exalted personages. There was Lord 
Francis Ayres. Also the Winwoods. 
The procession was formed. 

“I’ve often wondered about you,” 
said Lady Danesborough, as they were 
walking down the wide staircase. 
‘““ Several things happened to mark that 
day. For one, I had spilled a bottle of 
awful scent all over my dress and I was 
in a state of odoriferous misery.” 

Paul laughed boyishly. ‘‘ The mys- 
tery of my life is solved at last.”” He 
explained, to her frank delight. 
“You've not changed a bit,” said he. 
“And oh! I can’t tell you how good 
it is to meet you after all these years.” 

“I’m very, very glad you feel so,” 
she said significantly. ‘‘ More than 
glad. I was wondering . but our 
dear Princess was right.”’ 

“It seems to me that the Princess 
has been playing conspirator,” said 
Paul. 

They entered the great dining-room, 
very majestic with its long, glittering 
table, its service of plate, its stately 
pictures, its double row of powdered 
and liveried footmen, and Paul learned, 
to his amazement, that in violation of 
protocols and tables of precedence, 
his seat was on the right hand of the 
Princess. Conspiracy again. Hitherto 
at her parties he had occupied his 
proper place. Never before had she 
publicly given him especial mark of her 
favour. 

“Do you think she’s right in doing 
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Barney Bill laid both hands on the young man’s shoulders. “It’s faith, sonny, that 
does it. Faith and purpose” (fave 762). 
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this? ’’ he murmured to Lady Danes- 
borough. 

It seemed so natural that he should 
ask her—as though she were fully aware 
of all his secrets. 

“I think so,’”’ she smiled—as though 
she too were in the conspiracy. 

They halted at their places, and 
there, at the centre of the long table, 
on the right of the young Prince, stood 
the Princess, with flushed and 
shining eyes, looking very beautiful 
and radiantly defiant. 

“ Méchante,’’ Paul whispered, as they 
sat down. “‘ This is a trap.”’ 

“ Jele sais. Tu es bien prise, petite 
souris. 

It pleased her to be gay. She con- 
fessed unblushingly. Her little mouse 
was well caught. The little mouse grew 
rather stern, and when the great com- 
pany had settled down, and the hum of 
talk arisen, he deliberately scanned the 
table. He met some friendly glances 

a Cabinet Minister nodded pleasantly. 
He also met some that were hostile. 
His Sophie had tried a dangerous ex- 
periment. In Lady Danesborough, the 
Maisie Shepherd of his urchindom, 
whose name he had never known, she 
had assured him a sympathetic and in- 
fluential partner. Also, although he 
had tactfully not taken up that lady's 
remark, he felt proud of his Princess's 
glorious certainty that he would have 
no false and contemptible shame in the 


face 


encounter. She had known that it 
would be a joy to him; and it was. 
The truest of the man was stirred. 


They talked and laughed about the far- 
off day. Incidents flaming in his mind 
had faded from hers. He recalled for- 
gotten things. Now and then she 
said: “ Yes,:I know that. The Prin- 
cess has told me.”’ Evidently his Sophie 
was a conspirator of deepest dye. 

“And now you're the great 
Savelli,”’ she said. 

Great ?”’ Helaughed. 
way?” 

“ Before this election you were a 
personage. I’ve never run across you 
because we've been abroad so much, 
you know—my husband has a depraved 
taste for governing places—but a year 
or two ago we were asked to the Chud- 
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leys, and you were held out as an 
ducement.”’ 

‘Good Lord!”’ said Paul, astonished. 

“And now, of course, you're the 
most-discussed young man in London. 
Is he damned or isn’t he? You know 
what I refer to.”’ 

“Well, am I?” he asked pleasantly. 

‘“‘ I’m glad to see you take it like that. 
It's not the way of the little people. 
Personally I’ve stuck up for you, not 
knowing in the least who you were. | 
thought you did the big, spacious thing. 
It gave me a thrill when I read about it. 
Your speech in the House has helped 
you a lot. Altogether—and now con- 
sidering our early acquaintance—] 
think I’m justified in calling you ‘ the 
great Paul Savelli.’ ”’ 

Then came the shifting of talk. The 
Prince turned to his left-hand neigh- 
bour ; Lady Danesborough to her right. 
Paul and the Princess had their con- 
ventional opportunity for conversation. 
She spoke in French, daringly using the 
intimate ‘fu’; but of all sorts of 
things—books, theatres, picture-shows. 
Then tactfully she drew the’ Prince 
and his neighbour and Lady Danes- 
borough into their circle, and, pulling 
the strings, she at last brought Paul 
and the Prince into a discussion over 
the pictures of the Doges in the Ducal 
Palace in Venice. The young Prince 
was gracious. Paul, encouraged to talk 
and stimulated by precious memories, 
grew interesting. The Princess man- 
aged to secure a set of listeners at the 
opposite side of the table. Suddenly, 
as if carrying on thé theme, she said 
in rather a loud voice, compelling 
attention: ‘‘ Your Royal Highness, I 
am in a dilemma.”’ 

‘What is it ? ” 

She paused, lookedround and widened 
her circle. ‘‘ For the past year I have 
been wanting Mr. Savelli to ask me to 
marry him, and he obstinately refuses 
to do so. Will you tell me, sir, what a 
poor woman is to do? ”’ 

She addressed herself exclusively to 
the young Prince ; but her voice, with 
its adorable French intonation, rang 
loud and clear. Paul, suddenly white 
and rigid, clenched the hand of the 
Princess which happened to lie within 
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immediate reach. A wave of curiosity, 
arresting talk, spread swiftly down. 
There was an uncanny, dead silence, 
broken only by a raucous voice pro- 
ceeding from a very fat Lord of Appeal 
some distance away : 

‘“ After my bath I always lie flat on 
my back and bring my knees up to my 
( hin.” 

There was a convulsive, shrill gasp of 
laughter, which would have instantly 
developed into an hysterical roar, had 
not the young Prince, with quick, tact- 
ful disregard of British convention, 
sprung to his feet, and with one hand 
holding champagne glass, and the other 
uplifted, commanded silence. So did 
the stars in their courses still fight for 
Paul. ‘‘ My lords, ladies and gentle- 
men,’ said the Prince, “I have the 
pleasure to announce the engagement 
of Her Highness the Princess Sophie 
Zobraska and Mr. Paul Savelli. I ask 
you to drink to their health and wish 
them every happiness.’ 

He bowed to the couple, lifted his 
glass, and standing, swepta quick glance 
round the company, and at the royal 
command the table dukes and 
and Cabinet Ministers, the 
fine flower of England, and drank to 
Paul and his Princess. 

“ Attrapé !’’ she whispered, as they 
got up together, hand in hand. And as 
they stood, in their superb promise of 
fulfilment, they conquered. The Prin- 
cess said: ‘‘ Mais dis quelzue chose, tot.” 

And Paul met the flash in her eyes, 
and he smiled. ‘‘ Your Royal High- 
ness, my lords, ladies and gentlemen,”’ 
said he, while all the company were 
racking their brains to recall a precedent 
for such proceedings at a more than 
formal London dinner - party; “ the 
Princess and myself thank you from 
our hearts. For me this might almost 
seem the end of the fairy-tale of my life, 
in which—when I was eleven years old 

her ladyship the Countess of Danes- 
borough’ (he bowed to the Matsie of 
vears ago), ‘‘whom I have not seen from 
that day to this, played the part of 
Fairy Godmother. She gave me a talis- 
man then to help me in my way through 
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duchesses 


the world. I have it still.’’ He held 
up the cornelian heart. ‘It guided 
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my steps to my dearest lady, Miss Win- 
wood, in whose beloved service I lived 
so long. It has brought me to the feet 
of my Fairy Princess. But now the 
fairy-tale is over. 1 begin where the 
fairy-tales end ’’—he laughed into his 
Sophie’s eyes—‘‘ I begin in the certain 
promise of living happy ever after- 
wards.” 

In this supreme hour of his destiny 
there spoke the old, essential Paul, the 
believer in the Vision Splendid. The 
instinctive appeal to the romantic ring- 
ing so true and so sincere awoke re- 
sponsive chords in hearts which, after 
all, as is the simple way of hearts of 
men and women, were very human. 

He sat down a made man, amid plea- 
sant laughter and bowings and lifting 
of glasses, the length of the long table. 

Lady Danesborough said gently: 
“It was charming of you to bring me in. 
3ut I shall be besieged with questions. 
What on earth shall I tell them ? ” 

“The truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth,” he replied. 
‘““ What do the Princess and I care ? 

Later in the evening he managed to 
find himself alone for a moment with 
the Princess. ‘‘ My wonderful Sophie, 
what can I say to you?” 

She smiled victoriously. ‘“‘ Cry quits. 
Confess that you have not the mon- 
opoly of the grand manner. You have 
worked in your man’s way—lI in my 
woman's way.”’ 

‘You took a great risk,’’ said he. 

Her eyes softened adorably. ‘‘ Non, 
mon Paul, chért. C’étatt tout arrange. 
It was a certainty.” 

And then Paul’s dearest lady came 
up and pressed both their hands. “I 
am so glad. Oh, so glad.” The tears 
started. ‘‘ But it 7s something like a 
fairy-tale, isn’t it? ”’ 


Well, as far as his chronicler can say 
at present, that is the end of the Fortu- 


nate Youth. But it is really only a 
beginning. Although his party is still 


in opposition, he is still young ; his sun 
is rising and he is rich in the glory 
thereof. A worldful of great life lies 
before him and his Princess. What 
limit can we set to their achievement ? 
Of course he was the Fortunate Youth. 
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Of that there is no gainsaying. He had 
his beauty, his charm, his tempera- 
ment, his quick southern intelligence 
—all his Sicilian heritage—and a freak- 
ish chance had favoured him from the 
day that, vagabond urchin, he at- 
tended his first and only Sunday-school 
treat. But personal gifts and favouring 
chance are not everything in this world. 

On the day before his wedding he 
had a long talk with Barney Bill. 

“Sonny,” said the old man, scratch- 
ing his white poll, ‘““ when yer used to 
talk about princes and princesses, I 
used to larf—larf fit to bust myself. I 
never let yer seen me do it, sonny, for 
all the time you was so dead serious. 
And now it has come true. And d’yer 
know why it’s come true, sonny ? ”’ 
He cocked his head on one side, his 
little diamond eyes glittering, and laid 
a hand on Paul’s knee. ‘ D’yer know 
why? Because yer believed in it. I ain’t 
had much religion, not having, so to 
speak, much time for it, also being an 
old crock of a pagan—but I do remem- 
ber as what Christ said about faith 
just a mustard seed of it moving moun- 
tains. That’sit,sonny. I’ve observed 
lots of things going round in the old 
bus. Most folks believe in nothing. 
What’s the good of ’em? Move moun- 
tains? They’re paralytic in front of a 
dunghill. I know what I’m talking 
about, bless yer. Now you come along 
believing in yer ‘igh-born parents. I 
larfed, knowing as who yer parents 
were. But you believed, and I had to 
let you believe. And you believed in 
your princes and princesses, and your 
being born to great things. And I 
couldn’t sort of help believing in it too.” 

Paul laughed. ‘ Things happen to 
have come out all right, but God knows 
why.”’ 

“ He does,” said Barney Bill very 
seriously. ‘‘ That’s just what He does 
know. He knows you had faith.”’ 

“And you, dear old man? ”’ asked 
Paul, ‘‘ what have you believed in? ” 
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‘““ My honesty, sonny,” replied Barney 
Bill, fixing him with his bright eyes. 
“°Tain’t much. ‘Tain’t very am- 
bitious-like. But I’ve had my tempta- 
uns. I’ve never drove a_ crooked 
bargain in my life.”’ 

Paul rose and walked a step or two. 

“You're a better man than I am, 
3ill.”’ 

Barney Bill rose too, rheumatically, 
and laid both hands on the young man’s 
shoulders. ‘‘ Have you ever been false 
to what you really believed to be 
true ?”’ 

“Not essentially,’ said Paul. 

“Then it’s all right, sonny,” said the 
old man very earnestly, his bent, ill- 
clad figure, his old face wizened by 
years of exposure to suns and frosts, 
contrasting oddly with the young 
favourite of fortune. “It’s all right. 
Your father believed in one thing. | 
believe in another. You believe in 
something else. But it doesn’t matter 
a tuppeny damn what one believes in, 
so long as it’s worth believing in. It’s 
faith, sonny, that does it. Faith and 
purpose.”’ 

“You're right, 
and purpose.’ 

‘‘ | believed in yer from the very first, 
when you were sitting down reading 
Sir Walter with the head and tail off. 
And I believed in yer when yer used 
to tell about being ‘born to great 
things.’ ”’ 

Paul laughed. ‘‘ That was all child- 
ish rubbish,” said he. 

‘“ Rubbish ? ”’ cried the old man, his 
head morecrooked, hiseyes more bright, 
his gaunt old figure more twisted than 
ever. ‘‘ Haven't ye got the great things 
yer believed yer were born to? Ain't 
yer rich? Ain’t yer famous? Ain't yer 
a Member of Parliament? Ain't yer 
going to marry a Royal Princess ? 
Good God Almighty ! what more d’yer 
want ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Nothing in the wide, wide world ! ”’ 
laughed Paul. W. J. Locke. 


said Paul. ‘“‘ Faith 
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O FINER example to point the 

moral of the “ depravity” of 

English taste could be desired 

than the withdrawal of The 

Laughing Husband from the New 
Theatre and the production of The Girl 
who Didn’t at the Lyric. They were 
one and the same piece, and the very 
change in title tells the story. It was 
this way: Mr. Faraday lost thousands 
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MISS PHYLLIS BEDELLS, 

premiere danseuse in suc- 

cession to Mme. Lydia Kyasht 
at the Empire. 


of pounds during the run of The Laugh- 
ing Husband and so transformed it into 
The Girl who Didn't, which, I should 
think, speedily restored the balance to 
the right side. Eysler’s charming music 
was “ strengthened ”’ by “ interpolated 
numbers’; the story was turned in- 
side out; the charming voice of Mr. 
Courtice Pounds was dispensed with, 
and a popular music-hall “‘ star ’’ was 
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brought in to play the character of the 
heroine ; the daintiest and most melo- 
dious number “‘ The Rhine Wine,” was 
cut out and “I didn’t want to do it”’ 
was put in ; the comic opera became the 
musical comedy. And all was well. It 
is a most vivid commentary on the pre- 
valent taste in light music in England, 


and might doubtless 
be left at that. 


THE LESSON OF “ THE 
GIRL WHO DIDN’T”’ 


BUT THE oppor- 
tunity for a little 
homily is too good to 
be missed. Mr. Fara- 
day’s unanswerable 
argument is that if the 
British public wants art 
it must pay for it. 
And in London, at present, 
it will not pay for “ roman- 
tic’? comic opera, even 
when the romance is oft 
the up-to-date kind pro- 
vided in The Laughing 
Husband. <A_ consistent 
story istaboo. The action 
must be halted for the 
lights to go out and the 
leading lady to sing the 
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popular music-hall ditty which she 
made the rage at the Palace Theatre. 
Of course, one must not be one-sided. 
It may be that the story of The 
Laughing Husband was not even a good 
comic-opera story. It was certainly 
just a little dull in various places until 
the last act was reached, and then, 


Bassano. 


MISS VIOLET BLYTHE in ‘“ The 
Pearl Girl” at the Shaftesbury Theatre 


even at the New, it 
ceased to be comic opera 
and became a capital 
farce without music. 


A SLumP IN LIGHT OPERA 
NEVERTHELESS, ONE 


knows that for comic opera 
there is no market just now. 
The most ambitious of all 
the recent productions at 
Daly’s was Gipsy Love—it 
had the best story and the 
most aspiring music. Well, 
it is an open secret that 
the more flimsy productions 
at this house have been 
more successful than was 
Gipsy Love. A comic opera 
to succeed to-day must be 

a work of genius, whereas 

many a mediocre musi- 
cal comedy has filled the 


theatres. All the Viennese operettas 
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MISS YVONNE ARNAUD, 
delightfully artistic in ‘‘ The 
Girl who Didn’t” at the Lyric 
Theatre. 


less 


are transmogrified into more or 
go-as-you-please entertainments on 
their journey across the Channel or the 
North Sea. 


Miss ARNAUD AND ONE OR TWO OTHERS 


THE SAVING grace of The Girl who 
Didn't, from the purely artistic point of 
view, was Miss Arnaud, who brought to 
the commonplace atmosphere distinc- 
tion, “ style,’ high comedy and finesse. 


She was a being, not only from another 
country, but from another world. 
Arnaud 


Miss 


brought the haute école to 
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English musical comedy, and glorified 
it without effort, pose or the centre of 
the limelight. She gave to the neat 
lines of Mr. Wimperis a cachet, a point 
and an elegance; her eyebrows were 
expressive, her finger-tips witty. Miss 
La Rue, full of individuality, freshness, 
domination, witha fine, clear voice, 
effective eyes and an undoubted mag- 
netism, made a great contrast with 
Miss Arnaud. I think Miss La Rue will 
go far in England, and become a great 
favourite—-she deserves to do so—but 
she must learn how to carry herself, to 
cease to suggest the singer of “‘ coon’ 
melodies. For the rest, Mr. Workman, 
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MISS STEPHANIE BELL, who used to dance in ‘Peter Pan,” and was more recently chosen for the production 
of ‘‘ The Poor Little Rich Girl.” 
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MISS MARTHA HEDMAN, the talented young Swedish actress acting with Sir George Alexander in ‘‘ The 
Attack,” at the St. James’s Theatre. 
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FRAULIEN VON DERRA, an Austrian dancer appearing on the London stage. 


though suffering sadly in comparison 
with Mr. Pounds as a vocalist, was very 
merry and bright, and Mr. James 
Blakeley provided us with a whole act 
of delicious fun. Another typically 
English misfit was Mr. Pope Stamper, 
a clever and pleasing young actor and 
singer, as the fascinating and aristo- 
cratic Don Juan. Anything less like 
it has seldom been seen. 


A QUITE IMPOSSIBLE PLAY 


MR. JEROME K. JEROME wrote 
Robina in Search of a Husband, and. 





what is much more wonderful, got it 
produced. LEclecticism is a fine thing, 
but the management of the Vaudeville 
carried it rather too far. Variety is 
charming, but it is not good business to 
provide a theatrical kaleidoscope. Mr. 
Whelen and Mr. Mckinnel, until the 
production of Robina in Search of a 
Husband, may not always have been 
able to command success, but several 
times at least they have deserved it. 
Collision, the Indian play, was not satis- 
factory, but it was stimulating and it 
had some relation to art. Mr. Bernard 
Shaw may sometimes exasperate us, 
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but he is never merely foolish, and 
Great Catherine was a capital farce. 
And then came this play by Mr. Jerome. 
Mr. Jerome has written some quite 
passable plays, and achieved a great 
success with The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back, but how he came _ to 
write Robina in Search of a Husband, 
and how the Vaudeville management 
came to accept it, is a_ tantalising 
mystery, which, perhaps, may never 
be cleared up. 
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EXPLANATION IS NOT EXCUSE 


THERE WAS not a witty line, not an 
adroit or reasonable situation in this 
play, labelled “‘ absurd ”’ upon the pro- 
gramme. We do not want “ absurd ’’ 
plays. Farcical plays, rollicking plays, 
whimsical plays, impossible plays, if 
you like, but not absurd plays. For an 
author to label his play “ absurd ”’ in 
the hope of disarming the critics is as 
weak as it is rude to the management, 
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MRS. LESLIE FABER, who, with her husband, will, it is announced, shortly open a season in London. 
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because no management ought 

to be credited with the pro- 
duction of an absurd play. 

And. unfortunately. Mr. Jerome 
chose the one adjective appro- 
priate to his work A young 

man and a young woman marry, 
part at the church door, and, 
meeting some years after, do 


not recognise each other. 
The young wife changes 


places with an American 
heiress, who becomes one 
of the maids in the country 
inn where everybody duly 
arrives. The husband 
believes the American to be 
his wife. There are four 
acts of this kind of thing, not 
at all mitigated by a last act 
rendered rather more than less 
inane by a proposal in the dark 
to an elderly spinster by a 
ridiculous American. 
Miss Jerome 
played with 
great pro- 
mise and 
consider - 
able skill 
the part of the 
American girl, but, had 
she not been her father’s 
daughter, she would cer- 
tainly not have played the 
leading character in a 
production in the West 
End of London thus 
early in her career. It 
is instances such as 


this which prevent the profession 
of acting from being considered on 
the same plane as the sister arts. 


One cannot get a picture hung on the 
line at the Academy until one has 
gone through the mill, or compose 
for the London Symphony Orchestra 
until one has learned his craft 
thoroughly, or write a story for publi- 
cation in THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE 
without previous heart-breaking dis- 
appointments. Incidentally a very 
charming performance was given by 
Miss Winifred Beech of the character 
of the other girl who pretends to be 
the heiress. 
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SIR GEORGE ALEXANDER, 
successful as ever in ‘“‘ The 
Attack,” the translation of 
Bernstein’s ‘‘L’Assaut,” at 
the St. James’s Theatre. 


DRAMA—ITS MERITS 


FLAWS 


AND 


AMERICAN 


THE FORTUNE HUNTER, by Mr. 
Winchell Smith, at the Queen’s Theatre, 
has many of the qualities and most of 
the faults of the average American play 
sent to England. Its humour was fresh 
and quaint, but the sentiment was 
laid on with a trowel. The story was 
flat and conventional, but the treat- 
ment was alive and brisk. Played by 
English people it would all have gone 
for nothing, but, enacted by Americans 
in the chief parts, it has individuality, 
colour and even truth. The idea of a 
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young ne’er-do-weel, under the tuition 
of a business genius, setting out to 
marry a woman—any woman—for her 
money, proceeding by a set of rules 
which rendered the result certain, has 
the American bravado, the carelessness 
of probability which so often, by de- 
vious ways, Carry conviction in spite of 
the apparent foolishness of the pre- 
misses. That he should at once develop 
strong business aptitude, act the good 
fairy generally, and fall in love with 
the poorest girl in the community— 
only to find at the end that she sud- 
denly becomes the richest heiress in the 
crowd—is merely a projection of the 
national “uplift” and enthusiasm 
which takes no count of difficulties. So 
that at last we are persuaded, by sheer, 
dogged obliviousness of the likely and 
the usual, that everything is all quite 
de rigueur and plausible—at least in the 
woollier parts of America. 

Besides the author, the play depended 
on Mr. Hale Hamilton, who played the 
pleasant young wastrel, to wheedle us 
into believing that it was all quite prob- 
able, and he did it in his own delightful 
manner. His manner consists in a 
quiet drawl in the matter of speech and 
a kind of easy directness in the matter 
of acting. He is very quiet, very re- 
strained and distinctly magnetic. Mr. 
Forrest Robinson, as an old inventor, 
acted charmingly. Without any trace 
of effort, he projected a real, lovable 
personality over the footlights. A 
fresh and alluring piece of acting was 
that of Miss Myrtle Tannehill, as the 
little provincial sweetheart of the New 
York failure who comes to Radville and 
“makes things hum some.” 


CAN WE EFFECT AN EXCHANGE ? 


OF COURSE, these American “ folk 
plays”’ do not stand upon the same 
plane as the best work of the English 
“Manchester School,” or any where 
near it. But they deal in a more 
crude and primitive fashion with the 
lives of the lowly outside the Metro- 
politan orbit. When the Americans 
write with the same actuality as the 
“new dramatists” in England, and 
when the English new dramatists give 
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us more of the spontaneous humour of 
the American authors of these plays 
of the provinces, both sides of the 
Atlantic will be the gainers. The late 
Stanley Houghton got nearer to the 
humorous outlook of the middle 
classes in The Younger Generation than 
in any other of his plays, or in any 
of the plays of his contemporaries. 
America has a wider and newer field to 
work upon, but even in England there 
is really enough variety and to spare. 


S1R GEORGE ALEXANDER AND A TRANS- 
LATION FROM THE FRENCH 


THE ATTACK at the St. James’s—a 
very Bernstein play. It attracts by 
reason of its cleverness, but it leaves 
you quite cold. It is like a Shaw play 
without its philosophy or its verbal 
fireworks. L’Assaut was a great success 
in Paris, and will probably be popular 
here—the majority of plays produced 
by Sir George Alexander have a knack 
of achieving popularity whatever their 
intrinsic merits may be. But there 
were reasons for its vogue in Paris which 
do not obtain here. It was, for instance, 
a piquant reply by the dramatist to 
those who years ago hounded him 
down because of an early indiscretion 
concerned with his military career. 
About this we know little here, and 
care less. 


THE PLotT oF “ L’AssAuT”’ 


CONSEQUENTLY, THIS story of a 
great French politician who finds him- 
self the victim of a press campaign 
which drags from the past a youthful 
crime—he stole, as a young man, a sum 
of money from his employer, which he 
has since repaid—and silences his arch- 
enemy by blackmailing him through 
some documents which prove him to 
have been connected with a vast series 
of political frauds, must stand or fall 
on its merits, or such attraction as Sir 
George and the prestige of the St. 
James’s can give it. Well, it is a play 
belonging in genre to a past era—it is 
modern Sardou, in which incidents do 
not spring from character, but in which 
the characters act as is necessary in 
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order to work out the dramatist's 
scheme. This, of course, is lower-class 


drama in the intellectual sense, but it 
can be engrossing for all that. 


Goop FUN FOR THE ACTOR 
MANAGER 


THE ATTACK was not by any means 
engrossing, but it had its moments, and 
it provided Sir George Alexander with 
several excellent opportunities for emo- 
tional acting, even though his reading of 
the part was not, to my mind, the best. 
Mérital, the statesman, was, as played 
by Guitry in Paris, a cold, unemotional 
man, implacable in his aims, and melt- 
ing only in his relations with the young 
girl who loves him so greatly. We thus 
had the contrast that is always so 
effective upon the stage, and we were 
not so much disturbed when Mérital 
used the arts of the blackmailer in 
defence of his own career. 

The most appealing moment in the 
piece is concerned with an incident 
which has no relation to the main 
theme—where Renée, aged twenty-five, 
proposes to Mérital, aged fifty-three. 
It is very charming, and Miss Hedman, 
a young Swedish actress who comes to 
us via America, and Sir George play it 
delightfully. We shall watch the Eng- 
lish career of Miss Hedman with great 
interest, for she has temperament and, 
apparently, keen intelligence; it is a 
pity that in The Attack there is small 
chance for her to show us what she can 
really do. 


MAKING A. VIRTUE OF FORGETFULNESS 


HOW MUCH can be done for a play by 
one actor was exemplified by Mr. Ken- 
neth Douglas in The Night Hawk at the 
Globe Theatre, who made a poor piece 
by Messrs. Worrall and Merivale some- 
thing rather joyous and worth while. 
It was light comedy acting of a very 
high order. And now I will tell you a 
little secret. The great hit of the first 


night was Mr. Douglas’s repetition of 
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the words “‘ I will be master in my own 
house,” spoken by the ‘“ bulldosing’”’ 
farmer in whose abode Mr. Douglas is a 
guest by compulsion. This the actor 
repeated various times through the play, 
always with a different intonation and 
always to aroar of laughter. Well, this 
was quite a fluke. On the first night 
Mr. Douglas momentarily forgot his 
“lines,” and tried to recall them by 
repeating, almost soflo voce, the “ cue” 
given him by Mr. Fisher White. It 
“caught on”’ instantaneously, and the 
actor cleverly worked the “ wheeze” 
for all it was worth. Miss Jane Cooper 
played prettily the part of the heroine 
in The Night Hawk. 


Best WISHES AND A HOPEFUL HINT 


MR. GRANVILLE BARKER wants 
twenty-five thousand pounds to start a 
“repertory theatre,” and I sincerely 
hope he will get them. No one is better 
equipped than this energetic author- 
actor-manager for such an enterprise. 
His tastes are eclectic and broad, his 
knowledge is great. He has already 
done fine work, although some of us 
have not always been able to agree with 
his views or methods. But there is 
plenty of room for all views and all 
methods in this great London of ours, 
and I for one should like to see Mr. 
Barker achieve his ambitions. I would 
conjure him to avoid “ preciosity,” 
which is his greatest fault, and the 
desire to startle for the sake of startling. 
I would like him to have at his elbow an 
“ adviser ”’ not too greatly imbued with 
his own ideas of things dramatic, so that 
more conservative tastes than his own 
might not be estranged. After all, a 
“repertory theatre”’ should not only 
appeal to the artistic radicals. Any- 
how, Mr. Barker, good luck ! 
Postscript: The Story of the Rosary, 
by Mr. Walter Howard, at the Prince’s, 
Bloomsbury, was one of the best melo- 
dramas seen in London since The Silver 
King. It had a capital story, it was 
well written, it was finely acted. 
BoyLE LAWRENCE. 
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Che Seven Deadly Sins 


By Marjorie 
ft) 








#iComplete Short Story -... 


NE November day, when the novices were seated 
round the fire in the kitchen roasting chestnuts, 
a dispute fell out between two of them on some 
trifling matter, and Father Aloysius, who had 
observed much quarrelling of late among them, 
took the opportunity to talk to them of the fourth 
deadly sin, which is Ira, or, in the vulgar tongue, 
Wrath, which is the very sin, together with Pride, 
that caused Lucifer to be cast from heaven. 
And this story that Father Aloysius told was 
not one of his own knowledge or his own country, 
but one that had been imparted to him by a certain 
Magister, who came from the bitter and barbarous North, and had for a few 
days been a guest at the convent. 

And he, having witnessed divers curious things in his own land, had made 
a great book of them, together with paintings done to please his fancy, and the 
receipts for certain charms and a credible relation of his journeyings in search of 
the Philosopher’s Stone, which, he declared, was in the hands of the Jews. 

And several of these tales he had copied out and left with Father Aloysius 
for his instruction, declaring he knew them to be true, and that they had all 
happened in his time, and to his knowledge. 
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So this evening the monk brought down the manuscript of the Magister 
and read aloud the tale entitled, “‘ A very Faithful Account of Some late 
Marvellous Happenings in the town of ’” (for prudence, the name of the 
town was omitted, but the Magister had called it Alstein in Franconia). 

And this was the tale. 

In a certain town there was a woman dwelling who was universally held 
to be a witch. 

She came of a great family, and had in her time been dowered with lands 
and castles, but some mysterious disgrace had fallen on her youth, and she 
had nothing left but a small farm where she brewed beer and made sausages 
and kept a few herons, whose feathers she sold in the moulting season, and 
by these, with the revenue from the beer and the sausages, she made her liv- 
ing, though she used all means to disguise this fact, and pretended that she 
had wealth from her lands and forests which no longer existed, as all knew 
well enough ; but, as I have said, she was a witch, and who dared offend her ? 

The whole town was in awe of her, from the Sheriff to the humblest 
peasant, and the tricks she had played on those who offended her were enough 
to fill a volume by themselves. 

Her name was Ottilia Von Angers, and surely never did anyone disgrace 
a proud old name as she disgraced hers! Woe to the town that sheltered 
her! (For she was not a native of this place, but came from long off some- 
where in Swabia, I think ; at least her former history was not clearly known.) 

Well, this fine morning in May she jumps out of bed, puts on her worn 
old velvet kirtle and her old brass chain which she had rubbed up to look 
like gold, and off she goes to the market to buy the herbs for the beer and 
the meat for the sausages. To right and left such bowing and salutations 
and lifting of caps! You would have thought it was a fair young maiden 
going abroad instead of an old hag with a face yellow as butter looking her 
full seventy years (though she admitted to scarce fifty). 

There she was in the market-place, bargaining and chaffering and shriek- 
ing out on the impudent rogues that dared to cheat a high-born lady like 
her, when she saw a little cart being driven full speed through the buyers 
and sellers. 

There was only one person in it, and she was an old woman wrapped in 
a black cloak with her grey hair blowing out behind her ; every one stared 
at her, forshe was astranger. And Ottilia was so interested that she stopped 
bargaining and hobbled after the cart. 

When she came up with it, it was stayed outside a stall and the old 
woman had descended—and what was she buying but two new brooms ! 

So Ottilia pushes up to her and the following conversation began: 

Who was she, what was she doing here, and why was she buying 
brooms ? 

Her name was Trina Von Ebers ; she was a poor woman, God help her, 
and she made her living selling cheeses. As for the brooms, she was buying 
them to sweep out the new house she had taken—servants were such sluts, 
as the noble lady must know. 

These words pleased Ottilia, for she was proud as Diabolus himself, and 
she answered, yes, indeed, well she knew it, therefore she kept neither man 
nor maid ; and now she remembered she required a broom herself, and these 
seemed strong and cheap, though God knew how these people cheated 
and lied. 

So they fell bargaining over the brooms and the new-comer said she had 
come here to live, and to open a dairy for butter and cheeses, and she hoped 
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the noble lady would accept the present of a dish of her best butter (and 
good it was, she ventured to say) and a fine round cheese. 

This immensely flattered Ottilia, who at once asked if her dear friend 
would come to dine with her. She had just brewed some new beer—as 
to her name she was Ottilia. Von Angers, and a well-dowered maiden. 

The other hag accepted, and Ottilia hurried home to prepare the feast. 

On the way she met a scullion of the sheriff's household, and, stopping 
him, she asked him what his master had for dinner. 

To which the boy replied—a great game pie, two side-dishes of venison, 
an almond cream and a cake of cherries. 

So home went Ottilia. 

Now, though she had told old Trina she kept no servant, it was not true, 
for she had an old porter whom she nearly worked to death, and when she 
reached home, him she sent with a message to the Sheriff saying she heard 
he had a pie, two dishes of venison, an almond cream and a cake of cherries 
for his dinner, and she begged he would send them to her, together with a 
cask of white wine, for she desired to feed the poor of her neighbourhood, like 
the pious woman she was. 

And in case he felt disinclined to send, she reminded him of what had 
befallen him the last time he would not help her charities, viz. his mouth 
had been twisted up to his ear, and so had remained for a week, which was 
doubtless God’s judgment on him. 

Then the hag starts cleaning up the room and laying the table and 
putting the furniture to the best advantage ; then she goes into the bedroom 
and fetches a small white monkey and she puts on him a pair of green 
breeches and a blue coat, he crying the while and preferring his nakedness ; 
but my hag boxes his ears and quiets him. 

Then back comes the porter with the Sheriff’s dinner following him, 
borne by two cook-boys, for the Sheriff would as soon have faced the whole 
army of the Margrave as deny anything to Ottilia. 

So the table was ready, and the wine broached and the beer poured, 
and in came the other hag in a great cloak of catskin dyed to look like sable. 
And Ottilia’s greeting was—where were the cheese and the butter ? 

Well, could she carry them through the streets and she in her fine clothes ? 
No, indeed, but to-morrow the servant wench should bring them. 

This threw a cloud over their meeting, but they sat down to the Sheriff’s 
dinner and began to gossip and chatter and say how wicked the world was, 
and how birth and blood met with no respect now-a-days, whereas any fat 
churl with a gold piece in his pocket got more deference than a belted baron. 

And the monkey sat on the table eating from Ottilia’s plate and snatching 
the best morsels while she talked. 

And Ottilia brought the conversation round to the cheese, and Trina 
said she would send for it, and, ringing the bell, summons the porter and 
bids him run down to her house and ask the maid for one of her best cheeses. 

Then the fellow answered: no, he would not run on any of her errands, 
she was not his mistress. 

What, did he dare speak to a lady with that rudeness ? 

Lady! She might well call herself a lady, for no one else ever would. 
Why, she was no better born than he. 

Then the hag started screaming ; he had better take care, she knew how 
to deal with churls like him! She was a high-born maiden and could 
prove it ! 

The porter burst out laughing. 
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Why, she was seventy or more, and as for high-born, that she was not, 
he could see ; and not fit to sit at table with his noble mistress. 

At this Trina screams out to Ottilia to chastise her insolent servant ; 
but it chanced that Ottilia had been by no means displeased by the fellow’s 
rudeness : first, because Trina had not brought the present ; secondly, because 
of the show she had made in the dyed catskin ; thirdly, because the man had 
cunningly flattered her in his last speech. 

So she said: well, the boor was rude, but it was no fault of hers, and 
her friend should have left him alone ; after all it was her place to send the 
cheese, as she had promised. At this Trina crosses her thumbs under the 
table, and, making a grimace at the porter, she hurries away. 

Ottilia should have the cheese and might she enjoy it ! 

So my hags part coldly. 

And Ottilia, looking after her guest, sees her dancing and leaping about 
the entrance and making faces at the porter. So down she comes running 
with a beer-mug in one hand and the monkey on her shoulder ; but when 
she had reached the gate Trina had gone. 

Now that night the porter was taken ill, so that his groans and cries 
echoed through the street ; his head swelled, needles and pins ran out of 
his mouth, and something seemed to run up and down inside his throat, so 
that it was very plain that he had a devil. 

So they carried him to the church and put him on a litter before the 
altar, where he lay like a dead man. 

And beside him sat Ottilia, sighing and groaning and declaring the 
fellow was bewitched and she knew who had done it: it was that wicked 
woman who had lately come into the town to sell cheeses ; it would be a 
charity to all good Christians to burn her and her cheeses too. 

After the fellow had lain there all night and never moved, they sent for 
a holy priest from the neighbouring village who was an adept in such cases. 

So he comes with the Sheriff and the Council and the knights and barons 
of the town and they all gather round the poor porter. 

The priest exhorts the devil, who will give no answer ; but, the holy man 
in his agitation making a mistake in his Latin, the devil suddenly speaks, in 
a heavy bass voice, and corrects him. Thereupon follows this conversation, 
which one present put down for the benefit of the curious. 

Priest : Who was he, and why was he annoying the poor porter ? 

Diabolus : They knew well enough who he was, and as for why he was 
there that was no concern of theirs. Let the holy man mend his Latin. 

Priest: Insolent answers would not help him; depart he must and 
should. 

Diabolus : That was a fine tale. Evidently the holy man was stupid as 
well as ignorant. 

Thereupon the priest recited certain prayers that caused the devil to 
run in anger about the body of the poor porter till it seemed that the flesh 
must be torn from the bones. 

Priest : Did these prayers annoy him ? 

Diabolus : Yes, certainly they did. 

Priest : Well, would he answer a few questions and then depart ? 

Diabolus : What questions ? 

Priest : Where did he come from ? 

Diabolus : Where the lean priest and the fat Sheriff were going. 

Priest : Let him be civil or the prayers would begin. Were there any 
witches in this town ? 
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Diabolus : Yes, there was one in church now. 

Then Ottilia began to weep and cry out how the ugly devil belied even 
a poor pious woman like herself ; but the Sheriff and the knights and barons 
looked pale. 

Priest : Would he tell them the others ? 

Diabolus : No. 

He then proceeded to sing a love-song in Dutch, to the great scandal of 
Georges Potsdammer, a worthy knight and the only one who understood that 
language, and on the priest asking him what he sang he answered: a hymn, 
and began to mock the holy man in a horrid way. 

Priest : He had better depart, or they would begin the prayers again. 

Diabolus : Well, let them give him something. 

Priest : What did he want ? 

Diabolus : The great fat man with the red nose and the diamond agrafe 
in his cap. 

Priest : That was the Sheriff, and why did he want him ? 

Diabolus : He annoyed him. 

Priest : How could he annoy him? He might have the agrafe of jewels, 
but not the Sheriff. 

Diabolus : Very well, then, they might pray as they liked, they would 
not move him. 

Which proved to be true. For they might pray as much as they liked, 
they could not pray the devil out of the porter. 

So presently up gets Ottilia and away she goes out of the church, so that 
everyone turns to look at her, she muttering the while that this was a holy 
man indeed who was not able to pray the devil out of her poor porter ; but 
as for her she had never thought that he could, not he—holy indeed! why, 
there were those who could tell a different tale ! 

So off goes my hag straight to where old Trina is busy making cheeses, 
and in she comes without as much as knocking. 

And never a word she says at first, but looks round the room, and, sure 
enough, there were the two new broom-sticks lying crossed under the table 
and by the cupboard sits Master Cat looking as demure as you please and 
daintily licking the drops of grease off the ends of his fur ! 

Ottilia started shrieking. 

She perceived that Trina was a witch and she had sent a devil 
into her poor porter because the fellow had resented her rudeness 
yesterday. 

Trina: Witch indeed! How dare she say so, and what did she know 
of it ? 

Ottilia : What of the broom-sticks and the cat ? 

Trina; She had bought broom-sticks herself only yesterday, and what 
of the monkey in his little coloured hose ? 

Ottilia : Was it not to her credit that she tried to make a Christian of 
the poor animal? Everyone knew that she was a god-fearing, pious lady. 
But she had not come here to quarrel ; let Trina take the devil out of the 
porter and give her the cheese and the dish of butter, and they might be 
good friends again. 

Trina: She wanted no such friends ; as for the cheeses, they were seven 
for a florin, and at that price she might have them. 

Ottilia : Seven a florin! She must be mad to speak so to a high-born 
maiden ! 


Trina: That was a good joke! Did she think she deceived anyone 
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with her brass chain rubbed up to look like gold, and her old velvet gown 
turned and scoured a dozen times ? 

At this Ottilia was so enraged she snatched up the broomsticks from 
under the table and began beating Trina; then up jumped the black cat 
and ran between her ankles and tripped her up, and Trina seized the broom- 
sticks and drove her out of doors. 

Back Ottilia went, muttering to herself and dancing along the street so 
that everyone turned aside out of pure fright, and the Sheriff, meeting her 
as he returned from the church, trembled all over at the sight of her, and 
begged her to accept a vase of his new honey. 

‘‘ See that it is good measure,” says she, with a leer, and she hobbles back 
and finds the monkey by the kitchen fire, dipping his hand in the kettle 
and picking out the best bits of the stew. 

At this she, further enraged, falls on him and beats him without 
mercy. 

Oulilia : He was a worthless spirit! Could he not save her porter— 
could he do nothing but eat and thieve ? 

Pipkin (which was the name of this creature): That was a powerful spell 
laid on the porter, but if she would stop beating him he would suggest how 
she might have her revenge. 

Ottilia ceased her blows and they whispered together, and presently 
they began to laugh and dance, and, my knave from the Sheriff coming 
with the vase of honey, looked in at the window and seeing, as he declared, 
three tall shadows leaping up and down on the wall, back he ran, honey and 
all, and swears he will deliver no more messages there, no, not if the Sheriff 
was to dip him in the river. 

Now Trina gets ready her cheeses and goes to the market with them. 
Everyone is looking grim, and the bell of the big church is tolling, for the 
porter is just dead and the devil, in flying out of the corpse, snatched 
up the altar-cloth and whirled it away through the window, and it may be 
seen at this moment stuck on the weathercock on the steeple. 

But my hag cheerfully sets out her cheeses, and presently the people 
gather round, for the cheeses are large, fine and soft, and indeed better than 
any ever seen in that town before. 

And, sure enough, she does a good trade, and it seems as if every cheese 
on the cart would be sold, when—what happens ? 

Just as she is taking up the cheeses to hand them to her customers, up 
they all jump, like live things, and start running down the street. 

Everyone stares and shrieks and crosses himself, and off go my cheeses, 
one after the other—jump, jump, jump !—and after them the hag screaming 
and cursing. 

But she might do as she liked ; it was no use, the cheeses hurry along and 
she cannot keep up with them. 

In and out of the long streets they go, out of the gate and past Ottilia’s 
farm. 

And there she is at the window laughing and clapping her hands, with 
the monkey on her shoulder. 

Ottilia : She was well paid now for bewitching the poor porter! She 
might run till she burst, she would never get her cheeses again! Ha! ha! 
How strange she looked, with her skirts all gathered up and her skinny legs 
looking like two sticks dried in the sun ! 

But Trina took no notice ; she ran after the cheeses. Only what was the 
use ? 
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They made straight for the river-bank, and there they jumped into the 
water, one after the other—plump! plump! plump! 

And that was the end of the cheeses. 

Now Ottilia and Pipkin had a feast, and because the Sheriff had not sent 
the honey as he had promised, they put a spell on him and turned all the 
beer in his cellar sour, and all the fish and meat in his pantry bad, so that 
the smell turned the Sheriff’s stomach. 

So he in a fright sent another knave with a venison and a salmon and a 
great pot of honey ; and what a feast my hag made! All the afternoon she 
was frying collops and sausages and making soup and boiling salmon. 

Now, there were some friends of hers living near, hags like herself, but 
afraid of her, and to these she sent a message asking them to supper—for 
when she had good food she liked to make a show of it, so as to set all 
talking of her luxury and magnificence. 

In came the hags dressed like so many young beauties, and down they sat 
to the feast, flattering and praising Ottilia and smirking and smiling at each 
other as if they were the sweetest-tempered creatures in the world. 

Well, just as my witch had brought in the salmon and set it on the table 
and all the guests were ready to plunge in their knives and forks, down comes 
the ceiling, spoils the feast, and nearly kills them all! 

The table was broken beneath the wooden beams, the venison, the 
sausages, the salmon, the beer, the wine, the honey, were scattered right and 
left, so that there was not one crumb fit to eat. , 

Now the old women thought that this was some trick on the part of 
Ottilia (for she had served them not a few in the past), and as soon as they 
could escape from the ruins of the table they rose up and went for her, 
beating her black and blue and swinging Pipkin round by his tail and 
dashing his head against the wall, she crying out the while that she was 
innocent and would she have spoilt her own good dinner herself ? 

They never heeded a word, but beat her till they were tired ; then they 
blew out in a cloud, scolding and quarrelling among themselves. 

When they had gone, Ottilia, as soon as she could recover herself, beat 
Pipkin a little more for not having been able to prevent the falling in of the 
roof, then put on her best gown and the famous brass chain and went off 
to find a man to put the roof on again, then, as quick as she could, hobble, 
hobble, to the Sheriff’s. 

Shivering and trembling, he bids her come in, though he is in full council 
discussing no less an important thing than putting a penny a quart on the 
price of beer. 

In comes Ottilia demurely, and, sighing and weeping, she starts her story. 

Ottilia : With the venison and salmon his lordship had been so good 
as to send she had made a little feast for some poor women of her acquaint- 
ance, and they, after thanking Heaven for its mercies, were just sitting to 
table when down came the roof and spoilt everything. This, like the death 
of the poor porter, was plainly witchcraft, and she accused the strange Trina 
Von Ebers, and called on the Sheriff to obtain justice for her and damages 
from that accursed witch. To wit; tem, for the value of the porter, 
50 florins ; item, for the cost of a new roof, ro florins ; item, for the cost of the 
dinner 5 florins ; item, for a new gown totally spoilt by some soup falling over 
it, 10 florins; and for another feast to compensate her friends for their 
disappointment, 15 florins. 

The Sheriff did not know what to answer ; he was as white as the wall 
behind him. He bit his thumb and looked at the councillors, and the coun- 
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cillors looked at him, and they all coughed and scratched their heads, and 
did not know what to answer. 

Then Ottilia began to frown and scream: What, were they not there to 
see justice done on a high-born maiden in distress ? 

And the Sheriff hastily replied, yea, they were there to see justice done, 
but could she prove the witchcraft ? Might it not have been an accident ? 
And, as to the damages she claimed, they did not think this stranger woman 
could disburse them. 

So spoke the Sheriff out of fear of both witches, but Ottilia became more 
wrathful than ever. Let them search the stranger’s house and see if they 
did not find money enough to satisfy her claims! And, if they foundnothing, 
let them take her out and burn her for the witch she undoubtedly was ! 

At these words in walks old Trina leaning on a crutch, and goes stumping 
straight up to the Sheriff and tells her tale of the bewitched cheeses and 
demands that Ottilia be sent to the rack until she confess it was her doing. 

Then the Sheriff and the councillors wished that they had never been 
born, for, whichever hag they decided for, the other would destroy them with 
her spells, and the Sheriff saw no escape for it but to die miserably, as the 
poor porter had died. So he sat there, trembling and biting his thumb, while 
my witches glare at each other awaiting his answer. 

Then presently he thinks of a solution, and declares them both pious 
women and innocent of all witchcraft, and suggests that perchance there is 
some evil person in the town who has played these ugly tricks, or else that 
they were no tricks at all, but mere accidents. 

Accidents ! screams Ottilia, when he himself had heard the devil speak 
from the mouth of her porter ! 

Accidents! cries Trina, when the cheeses had risen up like Christians 
and run down the street—hop; hop; hop; and the whole town had seen them ! 

So the Sheriff sighs and says, well, no doubt there was witchcraft in it, 
and he can propose nothing but a witch-hunt, and pray Heaven they may 
find the evil-doer. 

Now, this is not at all to the liking of my hags, and they stretch out their 
lean throats and scream out a protest, each shrieking that the other is the 
witch and no need to search further. 

But the councillors are pleased with the Sheriff’s plan, for, think they, 
the excitement of a witgh-hunt will help to reconcile the people to the rise 
in the price of beer. 

So off they hurry and find swords and sticks and bunches of hazel tied 
with scarlet thread and make a proclamation of a witch-hunt, to which all 
the town folk respond, well pleased. 

And the two hags see nothing for it but to join in the chase, the one with 
her monkey, the other with her cat, though their wrath against each other 
was by no means abated, and both yet hoped to serve the other some shrewd 
trick or turn that would send her to the stake. 

Now, while this chase was taking place through the streets, the altar- 
cloth that had been fluttering from the weathercock of the steeple where it 
had been blown by the devil to the great scandal of all good Christians, 
suddenly fluttered down, though there was no wind, and fell on the roof of 
a house in the High Street, which the crowd at this minute were passing. 

And the woman who lived there came running out, shouting: 

Had any one heard the like? All the apple-trees in her garden had 
become suddenly covered with fruit, and this but the middle of May ! 
Now, this greatly pleased my knaves, who thought that they had found 







































































magic at last; so they bundled the woman back into the house and rushed 
into the garden, and there, sure enough, were three little apple-trees, covered 
with red and glossy fruit ; but when one struck his teeth into them he found 


his mouth full of ashes. 
So here they had it at last, and some were for taking the woman and 
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burning her at once, but there were two objections ; item, she had a very 
good character, and earned her living by knitting gloves for the priests ; 
item, there was no one among them who knew how to burn a witch, and the 
fellow they had sent for had not yet arrived. 

In the midst of all the delay and confusion and bawling and fighting, 
two of the knaves start searching through the house for broom-sticks, caul- 
drons, or any signs or mark of the Evil One. 

And what do they find ? 

A fair lame maiden, seated on the floor in one of the dusty garrets. 

And she could give no account of herself; so they dragged her down 
before the Sheriff, and the housewife declared that she had never seen her 
before, and that it was she, sure enough, who had bewitched the apple-trees. 

And my hags join in out of jealousy, seeing the girl is young and comely, 
albeit lame, and swear this is the witch and no other, and now they can 
have their witch-burning. 

So off they all go—hurry,hurry,hurry—tothe market-place,and, the witch- 
burner having arrived, the stake is prepared, and a fine bundle of green wood 
brought, and everyone pleased and content at the thought of the holy and 
pleasant spectacle, when what must Ottilia and Trina do but start anew to 
quarrel, each telling the other she should join the poor maiden at the stake. 

And Pipkin and the cat begin fighting until it is an awful sight ; for as 
they fight they grow larger until the monkey is the size of a soldier, and the 
cat the size of a bear. 

Then, while every one is shivering and trembling, and not knowing what 
to do, there comes a clap of thunder, and who should step into the market- 
square but the Devil himself ? 

Now, fiends, imps, evil spirits, familiars, ghosts and witches were well 
known to the good citizens, but the Devil himself was quite another matter, 
and they all began to roar with fright. 

To begin with, he was as tall as the cathedral, he had a tail that lashed 
over the house-tops, and his long hair shook in the sky like banners. So 
he puts one hoof in the market-place and glances down with his red eyes, 
then he takes up the two witches as a man might take up two hens and 
tucks them one under each arm, and off he goes over the houses—stride, 
stride, stride—and disappears with another clap of thunder. 

And that was the end of my hags. 

Now when the crowd had recovered its senses, the cat and the monkey 
had disappeared, and there was the poor maiden weeping at the stake. So 
they gave her her liberty ; it seemed she was a poor orphan hired to do a 
day’s spinning, and her mistress had denied her for fear. She afterwards 
married George Potsdammer ; so this was a lucky day for her after all. 

Now, everyone was satisfied, save the witch-burner, who said : how was 
he to be paid ? 

But the Sheriff was so pleased to be rid of Ottilia that he paid the fellow 
the same, and so all went to a feast in the town-hall. 

Alas, they might well feast! Soon it appeared that the devil had let 
Ottilia loose again,and back she came in a new fur tippet ; but that is not 
in this tale. 

Here ends the story of the Magister, and the next pages of his manuscript 
deal with a plan for the conversion of the Jews and an account of Benedict 
D’Arles, who spent thirty years trying to produce the Philosopher’s Stone 
from decayed hen’s-eggs, mercury and seaweed, and died mad. 
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he said that it was obedience to a self- 
made law—but that is not a plumb 
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A WEEK-END IN 
HOW TO KNOW ENGLAND 
-A SAYING OF 
BEST—CHALK DOWNS IN 
A FIT TIME FOR PILGRIMAGE ® 
definition, for what about changing 
one’s mind ? And what about Miracles ? 
Liberty and Miracles are first cousins, 
and Liberty and changing one’s mind 
are as bound up with one another as 


roast pork and apple sauce. While law 
is not law if it jerks about. 


THEN again, what is Landscape? You 

know it when you see it, but you 
cannot tell. What puts a soul into a 
view ? What makes it one ? Those who 
have seen the Malvern Hills from the 
Cotswolds over the mists in the valley 
have not seen a certain line bounding 
a certain amount of neutral colour 
against the blue of the sky above, and 
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the white of the fog below; they have 
seen one thing, a thing individual like 
a piece of music or a particular voice. 
And yet change your direction by a 
little space, and the next thing you see, 
though still one thing, is different. Some 
say that this oneness of a Landscape, 
this soul which makes a Landscape a 
Landscape, is simply one’s own soul, 
casting an illusion forth and working a 
charm. That is the easiest answer, and 
it is quite wrong. For if it were true 
the soul would create such things; but 
it does not: it only receives them. 


S° it comes to this: You know and I 

know what Liberty is and what a 
Landscape is, and neither of us can tell 
the other what it is. There are many 
things like that in human experience, 
and, when I come to think of it, every- 
thing is like that except mathematical 
definitions. Everything we know we 
can feel, some things we can describe, 
but nothing can be altogether explained. 
So far so bad. 


ow let us get one step further and 

consider what Landscape and what 
Liberty are combined. Landscape and 
Liberty combined are a holiday. The 
possession you get from a holiday is a 
lot of Landscapes, and the spirit which 
informs your joy is Liberty. No matter 
what your Landscape is, so that you 
look upon it with your lungs full of 
freedom, that and your freedom make 
aholiday. And a holiday is a resurrec- 
tion. It is the business of a holiday to 
be a resurrection. If you are getting 
neither Liberty nor Landscape, you 
are getting no holiday at all. And 
if you are restricted in Liberty or 
Landscape, you are restricted in that 
re-creation of yourself which is the end 
of a holiday. By this I do not mean that 
you must see many landscapes; one is 
enough. For while you are looking 
at one you see a dozen, if you are 
free. All I mean is that you must 
have Landscape. The holiday I most 
clearly remember of all my own life 
was. passed in the very highest story 
of a London building, in a room looking 
eastward, from a Saturday noon to 
a Monday morning, twenty thousand 
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Twice I saw the June dawn 
over the 
Pool in silence, and over those curious 
low cliffs of houses that watch the 
waterway like a flat cafion. And I saw 
in those two days the many changes of 
the sky. I was all alone, and for those 


years ago. 
over London in that time: 


two days perfectly free. It was the 
freedom that made the holiday, and 
the landscape granted to me out of the 
window which lent it stuff. It is not 
at all forgettable, even now. It was 
passed in one room. 


] #4VE always been moved to respect 

men who take their holidays in any 
fashion that seems to others eccentric, 
out of the common, because I know 
that these men are intent on Liberty, 
and that therefore they are being 
businesslike in their particular business. 


] KNEW a man once who was very 

poor. He was a tall, lanky man, 
and only just a man, for he was still 
half a boy. The way he earned his 
living was this: He was secretary to a 
cad. The cad, who was a good-natured, 
short, fat man with a gigantic walrus 
moustache, gave this man his head from 
the end of letter-writing late on Friday 
evening tothe beginning of letter-writing 
early on Monday morning. The cad 
used to give this man his salary (which 
was 18s.) in a little envelope upon the 
Friday evening, when he went away: 
a vulgar trick. The secretary (I had 
almost written “ bird”’) had out of this 
to find a room and a breakfast, but 
his meals for five days of the week he 
obtained in the household of the cad. 
What think you did this lonely man 
without prospects do, this poor man 
who was only just a man, this tall and 
lanky man from a Friday night to a 
Monday morning ? I will tell you. He 
walked right away through England, 
and slept rough, and he was very clever 
at not getting put in prison, which is one 
of the arts of life in England if you are 
not rich. He would walk straight out 
of London on that Friday evening, and 
get down the Old Kent Road, or Ux- 
bridge way, or into Hertfordshire. He 
took bits of sleep where he could, but 
mostly in the daytime. He bought 
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bread and cheese for himself, and he 
always arranged so as to be back 
early on the Monday morning. It used 
to cost him, the two full days and the 
three nights, about half-a-crown. I 
never knew a man who got so much 
happiness week after week. But on the 
other hand he did not build up any sort 
of career upon this experience. It led 
nowhere. And where he is now I do not 
know; perhaps he is dead. At any 
rate, when I knew him I respected him 
very much, for he worshipped my God- 
dess of Freedom, and he knew what 
the enjoyment of Landscape was. 


NOW you may think that this man lost 

much by the circumscription of his 
experience. He saw little in these 
curious journeys (full of the night and of 
emptiness, of silent mornings, infrequent 
with men) beyond St. Albans upon the 
north, or Hitchin, Rochester or Seven- 
oaks to the south, and upon the west 
perhaps the Devil’s Punchbowl and the 
Chiltern Hills. But I thank God that 
anyone who should make such a con- 
jecture would be wrong. I say, “I 
thank God he would be wrong,” 
because, if he were right, human life 
would be a very crude affair. If it were 
true that one could not see much save 
by wandering far afield, then it would 
mean that the Universe which we 
inherit was a sort of mechanical place— 
but it is nothing of the kind. We have 
Infinity about us inwards and outwards, 
and, in another dimension, we have 
infinity about us intensively and exten- 
sively. To put it in terms of Holiday 
and of Landscape, you can work a 
little bit of England in and in just as 
well as you can work the great world 
out and out: and I think, better. 


HERE are very few people living in the 
English country who know their 
own countrysides. Even huntsmen or, 
better still, those squires who still hack 
about on horses and ride a mile or two 
to see their friends, cannot get off cer- 
tain tracks. That is partly due to the 
psychical factor of routine, partly to 
the physical factor of opportunity. But 
anyhow, if you were to make a map of 
the journeyings that even a country- 
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man has taken in a twelvemonth, you 
would not find it covering the whole of 
his circle in a fine network ; you would 
discover it, upon the contrary, to be a 
repetition of perpetual comings and 
goings along half-a-dozen set though 
tortuous lines. 


Now the interesting thing is that even 

the near surroundings of one’s own 
home are novel, are discoveries, when 
one gets off those tracks. The hills 
beyond take another aspect; one en- 
joys little paradises one did not know 
were there, and one sees new trees just 
as the traveller of old was said to see 
new stars. And this, which is true of a 
few square miles about one’s home, is 
much more true of the four or five 
hundred square miles which are open 
to any man in a couple of days’ holiday. 
Let him bless the railway for taking 
him quickly and cheaply to some start- 
ing-place. But let him from railway to 
railway take things fresh. Let him even 
avoid roads, if the soil and the weather 
will allow him. Best of all, let him have 
some private plan that shall take him 
curiously afield. That plan may be of 
the most ridiculous sort, as: to walk 
in a straight line from one point to 
another ; or it may be more rational, as 
to see whether you can discover certain 
distant points from a particular hill ; 
or it may be scientific, as to follow and 
re-establish an old road; or it may be 
sentimental, as to visit a battlefield. 
But so long as it takes you off the set 
lines upon which you would be canalised 
unless you had an intention of your 
own, it is good for the purpose I 
describe. 


Or of the really interesting lines that 

cut modern communications and 
lead you thus into unexpected and new 
things is a waterway. 

A very admirable thread upon which 
to string one’s liberty and one’s land- 
scapes is an English river. Take it right 
at its source, one of the smaller ones, 
and get you down it to the mouth. You 
will learn so much of what England was, 
as well as of her present moods and her 
perpetual skies. For once the river was 
more to the people than the road is 
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to-day, and the wharf was a market- 
place ; and the best wealth men spent 
was spent upon riverside houses, and 
the guilds raised for merchandise their 
great roofs along what is now deserted 
water, and built their churches to be 
reflected in what was then a busy 
harbour. 


uT best of all in our consideration of 
liberty and of landscape there is 
this: that nowhere in the world can 
these two be so continually conjoined 
as in England. 


HARLES II was a man with a pushed- 
in face, a small, dark, insufficient 
moustache, sad, humorous eyes, and a 
human but despairing smile. Since he 
was not allowed to do great things and 
was a ruined King (his family ruined by 
the squires and the merchants that had 
conquered his father), he took refuge 
in the little things, and especially in the 
senses, which are ready to betray us all. 
The English people adored him—but he 
had little opportunity to be of service to 
them. Yet he did what he could, and 
among other things he left one or two 
excellent sayings—which is more than 
most men in public life do; and one of 
the best of his sayings was that a man 
could spend more of his time out-of-doors 
in England than in any other country. 
Heaven knows he had a right to speak ! 
For he had been an exile all over the 
place. But he was singularly right— 
more right than he knew—for he had not 
an experience of the tropics or of those 
** Continental climates,”’ like the air of 
Moscow or of Chicago, where it kills a 
man with cold for three months of the 
year and burns the life out of him for 
three others. He knew nothing of the 
Arctic, and I don’t suppose that in his 
exile he had ever seen the impossibly wet 
corners where life is like a steam-bath 
and the mosquitoes are packed in the 
air: for instance, a Lapland summer. 


NGLAND has, out of all Europe, that 
climate in which a man can live 
most naturally and for the longest time 
out-of-doors ; and since she has it out 
of all Europe, she has it out of the whole 
world. 


There is little ague ; there is no 
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malaria; there is no dangerous mid- 
day sun ; there is no impossible winter 
cold in England. 


GoME of the very best cruising weather 

a man can get in this world is off 
the South Coast of England, during an 
English December, when a steady wind 
blows off the land, and the sun is clear 
above him. It has but one drawback, 
which is that the light is short. 


HE best tramps, perhaps, a man can 
take are those to be taken in the 
month of March or in early April over 
the chalk of South England, before the 
first green has begun upon the trees, but 
when already there are a few flowers 
in the undergrowth. At this time of the 
year in South England there is some- 
thing you do not get, I think, anywhere 
else in the world. It isa sort of advent. 
One has all about one a premonition of 
life. 


ROPERLY speaking we have in South 
England no spring. There is 
usually about a week or ten days of 
exuberant and triumphant revival, with 
a steady air: the returning life of birds 
—and a kind of trumpet blowing, as 
though we were like all the rest of 
civilised Europe, and the vanguard of 
summer had come. But immediately 
after Nature wags a finger, and the 
north-east wind that brought the 
Danes, with their lumbering, destructive 
folly, brings that odd gap we have 
between our Aprils and our Junes, or, in 
some years, between our Marches and 
our Mays. It is a contrast not unlike 
the contrast which you may see much 
earlier in the year upon the Lower 
Rhone, where, with a bright sun above 
one and branches just beginning to 
spear, the deadly cold draught comes 
off the hills of Auvergne, or the Alps 
upon the other side. This bitter wind 
fills the Plain of Provence with contrast 
and a sort of irony of climate. We have 
that halt in England between those few 
days of treacherous spring and the 
summer. But before the spring at all, 
when the wind is still full of humour 
fromthe southand west, and all thechalk 
from Dorset to Kent is nourished by the 
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z Atlantic, there is a very deep life drum- 
: ming across the whole world of South 
% England. It is the best time of all the 
year in which to meet your land. Even 
f the autumn, when there is a longer spell 


of seasonal charm and larger oppor- 
tunity, is not so native to the hills as are 
those weeks of warmer gales and of salt- 
water weather which come just before 
the breaking of the leaves. That is the 
time, I think, when a man with a choice 
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for his journey afield should take his 
journey. It was very nearly the old time 
of pilgrimage. It is the time when, 
though to-day we are without object or 
meaning in our lives, we feel companion- 
ship. We desire—as our fathers desired 
and achieved and our sons, please God, 
will achieve after us, though we cannot 
achieve it—a good holiday with a pur- 
pose, and a travel leading us somewhere 
and sending us back refreshed. 
HILAIRE BELLOC. 


RUMBLE-TUMBLE 


ORKSHIRE lanes have their ups and downs : 
! Rumble-tumble, fosses and dykes. 
Cuckoo-pint meadows and market towns : 
Heigh-ho, bridges and pikes. 

Rumble-tumble, bridges and pikes, 

Tom will travel the road he likes. 
Heigh-ho, the road that he likes, 

He’ll travel the road he likes. 


Shanks-his-nag is the horse for me: 
Rumble-tumble, ditches and drains. 
Over the wold where the wind is free : 
Heigh-ho, waggons and wains. 
Rumble-tumble, waggons and wains, 
Maids are fickle as minster vanes. 
Heigh-ho, as weather-cock vanes, 


They’re fickle as minster vanes. 


Wold and meadow and alder-stream : 
Rumble-tumble, ridges and rocks. 
Sinister shadow and silver gleam : 
} Heigh-ho, diggings and docks. 
Rumble-tumble diggings and docks, 
Meg will marry though Marjorie mocks. 








Heigh-ho, though Marjorie mocks, 
She’ll marry though Marjorie mocks. 


A. SEDGWICK BARNARD. 








LOVE IN THE CINEMA 





BY C, GORDON THOMSON 


is a massive brass railing, 

and behind this again there 
is an open space wherein the young men 
and maidens of Suburbia promenade. 

This dark recess at the back of the 
hall, though innocent enough, is looked 
on askance by the occupants of the re- 
spectable tip-up chairs, for it harbours 
the wild spirits of both sexes—the free- 
lances—the untamed. 

The audible comments, which make 
frowning stall-holders screw round in 
their seats, and the cheerful whistled 
accompaniment to the orchestra come 
from its depths. It is responsible also 
for the hysterical giggle which goes 
rippling across the house just at the 
moment when the situation on the 
sheet is at its tensest. The little world 
behind the railing is always alive, and 
its presence is always felt. Its mem- 
bers move together, intermingle, separ- 
ate—it is for ever in a state of restless- 


EHIND the last row of shilling 
B seats in the Picture Hall there 





ness. Soft whispers, tiny shrieks and ' 
subdued laughter blend with the cigar- 
ette smoke in its precincts—it is the 
Bohemia of the Picture Show. 

Yet the authorities of the cinema 
smile patiently. They can afford to 
wait. They are far-seeing, for although 
nominally the space behind the railing 
is provided for anyone unable to find 
an unoccupied chair, its real use is as a 
sort of mating-ground. It is for the 
unattached. It isa respectable agency, 
under whose roof any lonely young 
man may, without the necessity of a 
formal introduction, make the acquain- 
tance of any lonely young lady. The 
authorities, in their cunning, know full 
well that once the acquaintance is 
made and the friendship struck the 
young couple will be content with the 
publicity of the world behind the rail- 
ing no longer, but will book for the 
higher-priced seats in the body of the 
auditorium. 

The little love-comedies which are 
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enacted at the back of the hall are of 
more human interest than the flicker- 
ing dramas flung on the white sheet. 

The lonely young man, who is lean- 
ing with his arms on the railing, has 
been perhaps for several nights in suc- 
cession. His life is colourless, and he 
is determined to find a congenial com- 
panion—a girl companion. But he is 
timid. Night after night he has 
smartened himself up and sallied forth, 
without any definite purpose—he has 
had vague longings and he has been 
almost alarmed at the daring of his 
thoughts—and yet nothing has come of 
it. Regularly as he has arrived at the 
cinema his courage has failed him. 

From his vantage-point behind the 
barrier he has watched acquaintances 
as they proudly escorted girl partners 
into the shilling seats. The dream of 
his life is to be seen with a girl of his 
own, in the plush-covered realms of the 
respectable. He has listened to the 
soft chatter around him, and has waited 
breathlessly for he knows not what. 
His ear has been alert to catch any 
tentative whisper which might have 
been meant for him, and when none 
comes he has grown disheartened. 

Every night, as the performance has 
drawn to a close, he has come to the 
conclusion that it is all child’s play— 
this running after girls—and he has 
pretended to himself that he is there 
merely for the pleasure of watching 
others. He has looked with a cynical 
interest on their love-makings, and he 
has comforted himself with the thought 
that it is better to stand at a distance 
and see clearly through such follies 
than to take part in them. Of course, 
flirting is all right for those who like 
that sort of thing—but he is a fellow of 
different taste. 

And every night he has gone away 
unsatisfied and desperate, and has 
sworn a solemn oath that to-morrow 
—to-morrow he really will speak to a 
girl | 

And to-night, apparently, his hopes 
are being realised, for a lonely young 
lady has drifted to his side, and they 
are deep in earnest conversation. Her 
eyes are fixed dreamily upon the flicker- 
ing patch of white at the other end of 
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the hall, and his are studying the floor 
as he leans over the railing. 

They talk softly, and in generalities. 
They timidly discuss abstruse subjects, 
and daringly put forward unorthodox 
ideas—ideas which have been foremost 
in men’s minds since time began. Mar- 
riage — Platonic Friendship — Love — 
they approach all in the humble yet 
venturing spirit of the pioneer. They 
are very careful to avoid any personal 
meaning. Everything is discussed in 
the abstract. They are talking about 
these things simply because one so 
rarely gets an opportunity. Most peo- 
ple are only funny when talking about 
such questions. They propound ideas, 
and find that they agree. They find 
that they both disagree with the usual 
light-hearted way of making love. 

Parenthetically they both mention 
that they are not really habitués of the 
Cinema. They doubt if they believe in 
Love—as such. What he would like 
(if he went in for that sort of thing) 
would be just someone to talk to— 
someone who would understand—a real 
friend. She says the same, but sug- 
gests that such friends are hard to find 
—at least she has found it so. He 
cynically hints that she has only ex- 
perienced the difficulty since last night ! 

She assures him to the contrary, but, 
as he seems to know so much about 
it, perhaps he——-? He assures her. 

There is silence. The orchestra plays, 
and the lights are dim. In the dark- 
ness their hands accidentally slide along 
the rail until they are touching. By 
mutual consent they are allowed to re- 
main so. There is a long silence. At 
last she sighs, and says that she must 
go. He protests, and she stays for 
another film. She confesses that she 
has enjoyed the evening, and his voice 
trembles as he agrees. The film finishes 
and the lights go up. She offers her 
hand and they look into each other’s 
eyes. And then she goes. He is left 
alone—elated—his heart beating—his 
cheek flushed. 

A pal of his comes up and chaffs him, 
and he laughs with a mixture of coarse- 
ness and nervousness—striving to ap- 
pear blasé. Oh, he is an old hand at 
the game—he knows a thing or two— 
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trust him to look after himself when the 
girls are about ! 

As he goes home he walks on air. 

And so, when the next evening with 
the new pictures arrives, the smiling 
attendant welcomes them at the door, 
and finds places in the plush-covered 
chairs, for two. The girl removes her 
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hat, glances round with satisfaction, 
and unfastens the box of chocolates. 
They settle down to watch the dramas 
of Life which unfold on the screen. 
And behind them, quite forgotten, 
there is the brass railing, hemming in 
and shepherding the ever-restless, un- 
satisfied, hungry sea of youth. 
 & 72, 


THE SEEKER 


BY WALTER 


T was dirty weather down-Channel ; 
a bad night streaked with break- 
ing, surging seas such as a man 
would sail in a bad dream. The 
steam-tug City of Cardiff clawed her 
way from crest to crest of the long 
swinging Atlantic rollers while her 
mate, from the shelter of the wind- 
dodgers on the crazy bridge, endea- 
voured with bloodshot eyes to pick up 
the light of some homeward-bound craft 
anxious for a tow up to the Ness. The 
wind was dropping and there was a 
promise of mist driving up; the little 
man looked over to where a gleaming 
decklamp shone across the sticky deck 
and showed up the shadow of the soli- 
tary watch well under the rail for 
shelter. 

“ Fog, Sammy,” he said cheerfully, 
“make some o’ them skippers fresh 
from the sunshine seas go round on tip- 
toe, eh? Good towing weather.” 

Below, the tug-master lounged on a 
locker, his feet stretched across to the 
oven grid; his eyes blinked thought- 
fully up at the swinging hurricane lamp 
for a moment or two, then he looked 
at one of his crew in his bunk. “I 
‘low ’tis not for us to question sech 
things, Curly,” he said slowly. 

Curly’s towsled head of hair wagged 
in disapproval. He was leaning well 
out of his bunk, and only the half-drawn 
bunk-slide saved him from pitching 
right out on to the cabin floor as the 
tug lifted to the Atlantic combers. The 
master looked at him curiously through 
a veil of tobacco-smoke. The round, 
deep-set eyes of the man in the bunk 
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were fixed upon him with a hungry 
desire for knowledge; they were sad 
eyes, as changeable in the light of the 
swinging lamp as the ugly seas over- 
side, glowing blue and green and black 
in the shadows. 

“But that’s what I wanter know,” 
persisted Curly—‘‘ what comes after 
everything’s finished? I’m fair ach- 
ing to know that.” 

““T took ye to the miss’n hall on the 
harbour front an’ they told ye, didn’t 
they ?’’ demanded the tug-master. 

“ Ay, but how d’they know ? ”’ ques- 
tioned the other. 

The captain of the City of Cardiff 
when in port was a pillar of the local 
seamen’s Bethel and he saw in Curly’s 
doubting a slur upon his own good name. 
“T’m afeared ye’re a scorner, Curly,” 
he said testily ; ‘‘ ye wants a little more 
faith, b’y, a little more faith.”’ 

“ Well, ye must own ’tis fair puzzlin’. 
An’ I really wants t’know,”’ muttered 
Curly, withdrawing into the darkness of 
his bunk. 

“ Fact is,’’ went on the other, getting 
impatient, “fact is, ye’ve never got 
over those six days adrift in that open 
boat when the Mary Campbell was run 
down trawling off the Azores. I was 
hopin’ ye’d get better, sorter get a finer 
grip o’ things, but I’m havin’ me doubts 
now.” 

Curly shook his head in despair. The 
little clock chimed the hour, and he 
tumbled out to pull on his boots and 
oilies and relieve the watch. 

“Ye thinks too much,” said the 
master more kindly; “ it ain’t good to 
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figure out the ways o’ the A’mighty, 
b’y.” 


Curly went his round of the deck, tak- 
ing a look at the sidelights, then dodged 
forward for shelter under the bow winch. 
The swelling rollers dropped wearily 
away to leeward, and were swallowed 
up inthe night. As the tug rolled down, 
the tumbling water trailed across the 
deck, outlining the gear with belts of 
gleaming, shimmering phosphorescence. 

“‘T’d like to know the meanin’ of it 
all’ mused Curly, leaning over the 
gunnel to watch the tumbling water 
turn to splashes of blood beneath the 
ruddy glare of the port-light. “I 
might’ve known once,” he confided to 
the gleaming phosphorescence—“ ay, 
for sure I might.” 

His mind went back through the years 
he had lived for a key to the solution of 
the Infinite. In the swell of the black 
spume-flecked waves as they came press- 
ing up towards him, grim outriders of 
the immense host stretching far away 
into the immutable expanse, he saw, as 
ifin a mirror, the Mary Campbell, lifting 
to the warm seas of the Azores with the 
heavy motion of a smack with her gear 
down. He saw her enshrouded in mist, 
her headlight dim in a golden halo; 
then the towering bows and the bright 
lights of some monstrous boat that 
dazzled his eyes ; he heard the shout of 
alarm, the whistle of some devilish siren, 
the dull tearing sounds of splintering 
wood, the confused shouts of men and 
the sound of rushing water. 

He saw again the rush to cut away 
the lashings of the little jolly-boat that 
lay up forward under the gunnel, and the 
superhuman effort to hoist it on to the 
rail for launching. He remembered how 
the skipper pushed him over to fend her 
off, how the wash broke away her rotten 
painter and he was cast adrift in the 
night, a speck on the waste of wild 
water. And the six days that followed ; 
six days when fear gave way to wonder- 
ing, wondering as to the meaning of it 
all, till physical weariness swept his be- 
wildered brain into unconsciousness, to 
wake in the end in the cramped little 
cabin of the City of Cardiff. 

“Tf I hadn’t got aboard that jolly- 
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bo’t, I should ’a’ knowed now, for sure,”’ 
muttered Curly. 

Half-way through the watch, oneof the 
other hands brought up some coffee, and 
Curly took a mug up on the bridge for 
the master ; they stood there warming 
their hands round the hot mugs and 
drinking the scalding liquid in gulps. 
All around they could hear at intervals 
the hoarse scream of sirens veiled by 
driving fog, and the City of Cardiff 
boomed in reply. Once they heard a 
bellow under their port bow and the 
little man at the wheel swung the tug 
well off, and in the dimness they made 
out the lights of a big tramp steamer go 
plunging by. 

“* Too close to be cheerful,’’ muttered 
the master uneasily. 

“’Tis jest one o’ them things we ain’t 
to understand,” ventured Curly, “ not 
till we die.” 

The other turned on him, his eyes 
shone angrily in the gleam of the com- 
pass light. ‘‘ Ye blamed croaker!”’ he 
shouted. “ Ye’re stark, starin’ mad. 
Get forrard or I'll throw ye off’n the 
bridge.” 


Ten minutes later it happened. The 
man on the bridge heard Curly’s scream 
to port; at the same moment he saw 
the green starboard lights of a big four- 
master through the misty gloom. The 
wheel spokes twirled under his hands, 
but the tug was going dead slow ; a big 
cross-sea caught her, the huge bowsprit 
loomed above her bridge as the sailing- 
vessel lifted and a second later there 
came the sickening thud of contact, and, 
with the crash of glass wind-screens, 
and the sound of rending plates and 
tearing wood, both vessels lay locked. 

From the engine-room andcabin came 
tumbling up the rest of the crew. 

“‘ She’s ripped open like a dunny-bag 
an’ won’t last three minutes,’’ bawled 
McFie the engineer, as he clambered on 
the tug’s rail and jumped for the bow- 
sprit above him. The others followed 
like swarming rats. They made out the 
white splotches of men’s faces above 
them as they swarmed up the stays to 
make the low rail of the fourmaster, and 
were hauled unceremoniously inboard. 
The skipper of the windjammer was 
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bawling in German to his crew to back 
the yards and break away when the tug 
master looked down. The tug was fill- 
ing fast, her starboard rail was nearly 
under, and on the reeling deck he made 
out Curly, his face showing ghastly in 
the green sidelight. 

““ Jump, b’y, jump!”’ he screamed. 

“No fear, skipper,” came back 
Curly’s voice. ‘I reckon I’m goin’ to 
find out themeanin’ o’ things this time.” 
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Then another giant wave broke the 
vessels apart; it swung majestically 
along the length of the tug’s deck and 
caught Curly to its breast as gently as 
a mother her child ; from the rail of the 
sailing-craft they watched the white face 
drift quickly aft, the sad eyes still in- 
quiring, then the fog closed down over 
it all, and the lights of the City of 
Cardiff flickered faintly away into the 
gloom. 


W. H. H. 


A DANSE-MACABRE 
BY BERNARD CAPES 


E had been talking fitfully, as 
the train sped on, of things 
suggested, perhaps, by that 


sense of volant instability 
with which a rapid journey in a third- 
class brake-van is wont to possess one 
—the mysteries of Life and Death, 
and the greater mystery of Life-in- 
Death, to wit. I had lately been read- 
ing Myers’s Human Personality, and 
my mind was full of Individualism, and 
Hypnotic Suggestion, and those fathom- 
less strata of Subconsciousness which 
lie under a man as the forty mattresses 
lay under the True Princess, without 
obliterating the sensation of the single 
pea which, placed at the bottom, made 
its irritation felt through all. That 
was the rather frivolous vein in which 
I was disposed to discuss a weighty 
matter®? but any mood that evokes 
antagonism, earns, if it can dissipate 
the monotony of a long railway journey, 
its own justification. 

Carleon took it all much more seri 
ously than I. He believed faithfully 
in the indestructibility of the Ego, and 
in its conscious continuance after 
Death. The something which ceased in 
one, he said, on the withdrawal of the 
vitalising principle, was that thing 
which, in life, not only directed our 
actions, functions and moods, but was 
our actions, functions and moods, so 
that for a body to die was merely for 
a body to become as meaningless as a 
steam-engine deprived of its steam. 


The essential influence had simply 
detached itself, like a crab from its 
shell, and gone elsewhere. 

“When you come to work it out,” 
he said, “is not that steam pistons, 
boilers, cranks and all? The machin- 
ery is merely the inevitable expression 
of a force which is itself. Its parts 
are all made of steam, so to speak, and, 
when the steam goes, the parts con- 
stitute no more a steam-engine than 
they do a mouse-trap.” 

“Rather a nullum simile, that, isn’t 
it?” I said. ‘‘ It doesn’t seem quite 
to run on all fours.” 

“Size is purely relative,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘ Never forget that.’ 

“Are not you forgetting,” I said, 
“the fire that causes the steam ? ”’ 

“Not at all,”’ he replied. “I don’t 
undertake for a moment to define the 
living principle. Naturally, in all mun- 
dane philosophy we have to start from 
a given point. Who or what arbitrarily 
set that point it is idle tosurmise. We 
know only that it was set this side of 
Chaos, by something that inhabited 
the other side.” 

“Well, you say that the something 
in us 7s our functions. What happens 
to those? Must I continue to cough, 
sneeze, and the rest of it, in my dis- 
embodied state ? ”’ 


“TI see no reason to deny it. Yet 


other environments might very well 
induce other necessities.” 
“But it 


is an external influence 
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affecting certain bodily tissues that 
makes me sneeze ? ” 

“Of course. Only the something is 
your bodily tissues. A dead man can’t 
sneeze.” 

“‘ How about people’s hair continuing 
to grow after death? Deprived of its 
Ego, you know, it cannot grow. It 
even ceases, according to your theory, 
to be hair at all.” 

“T might challenge you to produce 
a single authentic instance of its having 
so grown. But grant that, on occa- 
sion, it does; is it not possible to 
conceive certain cells charged, not con- 
tinuously but periodically, with the 
vital principle, and capable of surviving 
for an independent period on their 
last-acquired store.”’ 

‘“‘ M—well—yes, I suppose,” I said. 

“Why, look here,” said Carleon. 
“You can charge a storage battery, 
can’t you, and detach it and work it 
until the charge is exhausted? Sub- 
stitute hair-cells for the battery and 
the vital spark for the dynamo, and 
there you are. I don’t pretend to 
speak in terms of science, but only as 
an inquiring layman.” 

“Very well,” I said. ‘‘ Let’s touch 
upon another point—evolution.” 

“Perfectly simple,” he answered. 
“The changes which occur in organic 
structure occur in obedience to the 
needs of the Ego. They are just as 
much the Ego after as before the 
change. Are you other than yourself 
because, being short-sighted, you stick 
an eyeglass in your eye? ” 

“T may stick it,” I said; “‘ but no 
amount of pertinacity on my part will 
endow my myopic progeny with abnor- 
mal vision.” 

I thought, honestly, that he talked 
a good deal of nonsense; yet I could 
find no better nonsense with which to 
floor him. Carleon was an odd, mystic 
creature, a little exotic, but magnetic. 
He perpetually attracted me, and only 
rarely repelled. Yet, as to that last, 
which of us has not a negative pole to 
his mind best left unturned towards his 
friends ? 

“Abnormal vision!” he repeated, 
somewhat abstractedly. “No. That 
is purely an accident of subconscious- 
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ness, not by any means a question of 
evolution.” 

“You take me seriously,” I said. 
“Well, seriously, how do you dispose 
of your disembodied Ego? What 
becomes of him ? ” 

“Ah!”  Carleon shrugged his 
shoulders with a little deprecating 
smile. ‘‘ He may be all around us in 
multitudes. It needs, as I say, the 
rare subconscious accident, the chance 
contact of subconscious affinities, to 
perceive him. Among all the eons, 
and all the once-living billions popu- 
lating them, such meetings cannot be 
frequent. But they occur, when some 
part of you impinges upon some part 
of an ancient impression, inhabiting an 
Ego or Egos, which was once common 
to you both or all. If you do see what 
is called a ghost, you may be sure that 
some remote sympathy was shared 
between you and that apparition in a 
former existence.” 

We had entered into a long, deep-sunk 
valley. It was nearing sunset time, 
and the ridges were all crested with a 
running fire of rays, as in some Titanic 
battle. One could have read in the 
hanging mists the drifting smoke from 
their guns. Carleon swept his hand 
through the sunbeam which came in 
at the window, thereby setting its 
motes gyrating as if they boiled. 

“ Accepting size as immaterial,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ how do you not know that every 
one of these prismatic atoms is an 
Ego?” 

I did not answer. Something in the 
twilight peace of the valley was begin- 
ning to hypnotise me. The slope of it 
on which I looked went up in a luminous 
haze, through which the purple swell 
of trees, the dim gold of quarries, the 
milky greenness of the grass showed 
all distinct but subdued to a phantasmal 
loveliness. Somehow there stole into 
my spirit a strange sense, born of that 
dreamy mental detachment, of its all 
being antiquely familiar to me—not 
in the local meaning alone. I might or 
might not have travelled that way be- 
fore; the impression was borrowed from 
infinitely remoter distances. Absorbed 
by it, absorbed into it, I passed beyond 
my surroundings—forgot myself, for- 
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got Carleon. I was roused by feeling 
the quick touch of his hand on my knee. 

“Look!” he said. 

He was gazing fixedly from his 
window ; I turned to gaze from mine. 
We were running at the moment past 
a scattered line of trees—slender 
birches inter-thronged with darker 
thorns—which stood on the hillside ; 
and, wreathing themselves around and 
about the congregated trunks in a glim- 
mering fantastic dance, were a number 
of pallid forms. Mystic, infinitely 
graceful, but at first indeterminate, they 
took shape to my enthralled imagina- 
tion as I stared—and were spirit-girls, 
beckoning, alluring, with white arms 
raised, and white robes shot with dim 
iridescences, clinging and floating. 

I tried to murmur, ‘‘ School-feast 
or some such monstrous explanation ; 
the words stuck in my throat like a 
blasphemy. 

And still, as we passed, the white 
shapes wove their paces, in and out, in 
and out, in silent loveliness. Like 
roses seen through mist, I began, I 
thought, to distinguish the unearthly 
sweetness of their faces—a gleam of 
smiling teeth, a flush of faint pink, 
the phantom blue of eyes that laughed 
and faded. But as they came they 
went, witcheries proffered only to be 
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withdrawn. I seemed to hear old 
music sounding in my brain ; somehow 
I was approaching a bourne of hills and 
mists long foundered in the deeps of 
memory; there was wonder in my 
heart and a great ecstasy of expecta- 
tion—the train ran beyond the trees, 
and in an instant the dancers were gone. 

Ceased ; snatched out of being. I 
sat as if stunned for a moment; and 
then, as before, Carleon’s’ voice 
awakened me: “ Look there!” 

I flung myself beside him, and stared 
back the way we had come. A little 
darkling church stood on the hillside 
and all between it and the lower belt 
of trees was a crowded graveyard. The 
stones stood up or leaned awry in 
every fantastic pose—erect and sharp 
white, or tumbled and moss-grown— 
hundreds of them, and each stiffened 
to ‘attention,’ after that danse- 
macabre, at the ghostly word of com- 
mand. It was the tree-trunks and 
those innumerable memento-moris 
which had woven between them, as 
we sped past, that fantastic optical 
illusion. 

At least, so we were bound to suppose. 

Or one may suppose, if one prefers 
it, that Imagination is the source of all 
being, and the true secret of the vital- 
ising principle. 

B. C. 


THE LOOK 
BY RALPH GARTH 


HERE was a slender girl named 
Eileen, who had eyes as blue 
and hair as shining and yellow 
as haveseveral millions of other 

girls. She had once been paid a com- 
pliment, and as it was her only one, and 
very spontaneous, had never forgotten 
it. One morning as she watched a train 
at the station a young man on the 
colonist-car had thrown her a box of 
candy and said, “ Say, kid; you sure 
have blue eyes: they’re like—they’re 
like that,’”’ and he had pointed to Lake 
Superior lying very still under a summer 
sky. So she knew they must be very 








blue ; for she lived in a log shack near 
the lake, and could look across the shin- 
ing water to dark islands many miles 
away: but usually she thought less of 
the water than of the hill which separ- 
ated the shack from the beach—the hill 
up which she climbed several times a 
day carrying two wooden pails. The 
heavy yoke had hurt her shoulders at 
first, but became easier to bear as she 
acquired a slight stoop. She always 
rested a minute half-way up the hill, and 
again before the steep bit at the top. 
While she rested she often thought of 
the young man on the colonist-car. 
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Eileen was John Land’s “ hired girl.”’ 
Land was a hard master, and Mrs. Land 
a hard mistress. It was natural. 
When they left Sussex they were good- 
natured country folk. Hopeful and 
ambitious, they took the homestead by 
Lake Superior—one hundred and sixty 
acres of tangled bush. While John 
chopped clumsily at spruce and balsam, 
Jane carried water, sawed wood and did 
other tasks hard for a woman. In a 
few years hope and good nature were 
worn out; only the habit of work re- 
mained. When they had cleared twenty 
acres they hired a girl, and now it was 
Eileen who sawed wood and carried 
water—tasks hard for a woman, and 
Eileen was not even a woman. Jane 
saw that the hired girl did not loiter ; 
she begrudged that pause before the last 
bit of the hill, for she herself had never 
rested ; she could not afford to rest. 

Work was no stranger to Eileen. 
Born unwanted in the Irish quarter of 
an English city, her work had always 
been her value. At first it was fetching 
beer and the like. Then a charitable 
society much commended for common- 
sense methods had “‘ rescued ” her from 
the slum, dressed her in sensible clothes, 
taught her sensible household duties 
and sent her to a sensible occupation, 
which meant to Canada and Jane. The 
society had also given her a tract en- 
titled “‘ The Dignity of Labour.”” After 
four years with Jane she could have 
been very dignified, but was only very 
tired. However, she had been sensibly 
trained and did not grumble. Life was 
work. 

One morning when she was eighteen 
she stood on the lake-shore. Glancing 
into the full pails she noticed that they 
appeared empty, so clear was the water. 
This caused her to look at the lake, and 
she saw round stones far down through 
the water. The soft lines roused a dor- 
mant sense of beauty. Delight woke in 
her eyes as she raised them to the miles 
of glowing blue, to the islands where 
delicate tatters of mist trailed round 
pine-clad mountains, and to a low-lying 
bank of clouds whose silvery shadows 
mingled with the rosy colours of pearls. 
She wanted to talk to someone about 
the colours and shapes of things, and 
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thought inconsequently of the young 
man in the colonist-car. Dreaming, 
however, is no luxury for a hired girl. 
She was rated roundly by Jane, and 
had to run two miles to the station with 
a heavy basket of eggs. 

But there are moments along Lake 
Superior when one has to dream, especi- 
ally if one is Irish. There came an 
evening in September when fairies 
painted the world. The sun had fallen 
into his ragged bed of spruce and 
tamarack, but had left a royal glory of 
red gold above the black zone of the 
bush, The red gold paled to saffron and 
primrose, the primrose blushed to 
amethyst, and a zenith of pale emerald 
deepened to the blue of clear ice ; east- 
ward a curtain of luminous indigo veiled 
the meeting of lake and sky. Over the 
purple islands the moon hung like a 
golden scimitar. Eileen stood on the 
hill. Her eyes were wide and her lips 
parted a little. She stretched out her 
arms to the world and whispered, 
“‘ Blessed Mother, I want something ; I 
don’t understand.” 

It was one of the hired girl’s duties to 
walk to the station every day at noon, 
carrying a heavy basket of eggs for the 
market at Port Arthur. The great west- 
bound express stopped by the little 
platform to take water, and when 
Eileen had lifted her basket into the 
baggage-car she used to walk the length 
of the train from the engine to the ob- 
servation-car. She noticed that the 
passengers became cleaner and more 
quiet towards the end of the train. She 
thought that the ladies in white dresses 
who leaned over the brass rail of the 
observation-car were almost too white 
to be real—which was sometimes true. 
But she preferred the people in the 
front cars ; for it was there she had seen 
the young man who had said her eyes 
were like Lake Superior. She was al- 
ways excited as she passed the colonist- 
cars, and vaguely unhappy when she 
reached the first-class. 

Towards noon on the day after the 
wonderful sunset, Eileen set out with 
her heavy basket. As she trudged along 
the winding bush-trail a cloud of mos- 
quitoes followed her viciously. Their 
shrill hum sounded ceaselessly through 
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the forest. A great deer-fly settled on 
one bare brown arm and bit savagely, 
so that the blood burst through the 
wound. The sudden pain caused her 
to drop the basket of eggs. She picked 
it up and trudged on again miserably. 
Perhaps the baggage-man would be 
blamed ; she hoped so; he had a big 
red face, and looked as if he could stand 
it. The trail ended, and she emerged 
on to the railway-track. Here the mos- 
quitoes were not so bad, but swarms of 
minute sand-flies replaced them. The 
scorching sun beat down on her, and the 
hot sand and hotter rails reflected the 
heat. Her arms ached intolerably as 
she stumbled painfully over the uneven 
ties. At last she reached the station 
and sat down, weak and dizzy, in the 
shade of the freight-shed. 

Away to the east a whistle sounded, 
and a little pennon of smoke crept round 
the long arm of the bay. She watched 
it in curious suspense. A bell began to 
clang, there was a sudden jar as the 
brakes were applied, a rush, a roar, and 
the engine stood panting and rumbling, 
while great clouds of steam burst from 
his mighty flanks. The red-faced bag- 
gage-man flung open a door, seized the 
basket, and shut the door with a bang. 
Before the hurrying fireman could at- 
tach the hose, Eileen was walking slowly 
past the colonist-cars, gazing up with 
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wistful eyes at the row of heads thrust 
out of the windows. A swart Galician 
leered horribly, a round-faced Swede 
smiled in a friendly way, and a Canadian 
made a remark which she fortunately 
did not understand. Now she had 
passed the colonist-cars, and nothing 
had happened. In the rush of disap- 
pointment she suddenly knew what she 
wanted, and knew the hopelessness of 
it all. Dazed by a chaos of emotions, 
with a strangling pain in her throat, she 
turned blindly towards the freight-shed 
again—and looked into the face of the 
man who had given her the candy two 
years ago. A long moment they gazed 
silently, and as they gazed something 
elemental woke and flashed and flamed 
in Denis O’Hara and the little hired girl 
—something which burnt up conven- 
tion, and commonsense, and Jane. 
Then Denis told her everything in the 
world. ‘‘ Oh, you kid!” he said. 

“‘T was lookin’ fer ye,” she answered 
needlessly. 

The engine whistled twice, and the 
conductor shouted with official ferocity ; 
so, having lost common sense and 
gained for the nonce an uncommon, 
they both jumped aboard. When they 
reached Winnipeg they remembered 
Jane, and sent her a postcard bearing a 
picture of Winnipeg Town Hall, and 
signed “‘ Mrs. Denis O’ Hara.” 

R. G. 


GREECE 


And in the crystal shallows of green seas 


HE Spring was dropping poppies on the land 
And whispering her secret to the breeze ; 


A fisherman, a trident in his hand, 
Was casting shining fishes to the sand, 
And wading in the water to his knees ; 
And still I hear the crickets and the bees, 
And sightless hoofs that beat a saraband. 
I see the temples on the rocks of Greece 
Like lilies in a cloud of silver dust ; 
The Parthenon at sunset, large and dim, 
Smouldering against the mountain’s purple crust ; 
And on the dark gulf’s incandescent rim 
The Argo bringing back the golden fleece. 





MAURICE BARING. 
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= OWN tools!” is apparently 
the order of the day, and 
pickets are as common in 


the streets as potato-sellers. 
This being so, we feel it only fair to 
warn our readers that the contents of 
THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE are always 
striking too. 


LE OM 


> 


WuAT is more, the magazine “‘ comes 
out ” on the eighteenth of every month. 


ae 


THERE are exceptions, however, to the 
syndicalist rule. We bought a box of 
matches the other day that was simply 
full of non-union blacklegs. 


> 


SoME people may have wondered why 
we have paid no attention to winter 
sports in Switzerland this year. The 
fact is that we are tired of pictures of 
young men and women coming down 
the Matterhorn on tea-trays, or jump- 
ing over pine-forests with railway- 
sleepers tied to their boots. 


— 


But just to show you that we really 
know all about the thing, we present 
you with a brief synopsis of the great 
unpublished Pell-Mell serial called 
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MURRAIN AND VENGEANCE 
A STORY OF GRINDELWALD 


It goes like this: 

Bob Slay is a strong, silent English- 
man in love with a fair-haired Alpine 
maid. Ski has hazel eyes, a gentian- 
blue nose and long, curly feet. Their 
path is crossed by a dark, saturnine- 
looking fellow with circular moustaches 
called Luge. 

D> 


AND so on. You catch the idea ? 
> 


WE hope so, because the idea is all 
you are likely to catch. The Editor, 
who persists in giving vent to his (quite 
unsolicited) opinions, catching sight of 
the manuscript of the Great Work lying 
on our desk, while we were out at lunch 
to-day, scrawled what looked like 
“'N.G.” across it in blue pencil. When 
we engaged him in conversation on the 
subject of serials he said that in the 
first place it was rot and in the second 
he had already accepted a thing called 
“The Great Age,’ which is to begin 
next month. What a blow! 


mm 


Now then, about that January riddle 
of ours. When we asked, more in 
sorrow than in anger, ‘“‘ Where does the 
tango ?”’ we hardly expected that so 
many of our readers would tackle the 
conundrum, or that any of the answers 
would be judged worthy of the succulent 
reward. 
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THE recent arrival, however, of two 
responses, one from Mr. W. A. Bell, who 
murmurs mournfully, ““ Down Rotten 
Row,” and the other from “ Knight- 
rider,’’ who exclaims rather truculently, 
‘““To h—Il for leather,’’ has agreeably 
disappointed us. 


> 


THE Tangerine Orange has therefore 
been equally divided between these two 
deserving competitors. 


. a 


ALL that our Dessert Editor (who 
should be carefully distinguished from 
the Sweet and the Joint Editors) now 
desires to know is how they would like 
their portions sent. 


> 


A cuRIOUS coincidence, by the way, 
about this happy pair of prize-winners 
is that one of them lives at Brighton 
and the other at Hove. We hope 
that the accurate division of our award 
may do something towards mitigating 
the long-standing rivalry between these 
two eligible and adjacent health resorts. 


> 


WE simply hate it when a couple of 
watering-places spa. 


> 


MEANWHILE, it has been suggested to 
us that a genuine problem might be 
welcome. So we applied at once to a 
famous anagrammatist (or is it ana- 
grammarian ?), who was kind enough to 
supply us with two ingenious poems 
which we shall print below. 


—m 


PRESUMABLY you all know what an 
anagram is. Anyhow, we insist on 
explaining, whether you do or not. It 
is quite easy. You take some perfectly 
simple word such as tpecacuanha, the 
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letters of which transpose readily so as 
to form other simple words. Thus, for 
instance, a glance will show that the 
letters of ipecacuanha transpose so as 
to make the two words indigestion and 
persecuted. Well, perhaps not exactly, 
but anyhow it is near enough to serve 
as an example. 


a 


So far so good. Next you compose 
a little poem introducing your words 
thus formed, but leaving them out when 
it comes to the point, indicating merely 
by asterisks the number of letters. 
Thus :— 

When 

Hannah 
She took a dose of **#########, 


oe 2 ee ok ok 26 A KK 


— 


THE thing is, of course, to guess the 
word and fill in the asterisks. Which 
reminds us of the Pell-Mell Anagram- 
matical Verse, so called because we 
have made it up all ourselves, and 
moulded it into a charming little poem. 
After a diligent search through the 
dictionary, we discovered a word which 
transposed into a most amazing number 
of other words, so many, in fact, that we 
were able to fill the whole poem with 
them. Thus: 


(ee Foo eke RK 
RRERE EEK HOEK 

RE eR RK 
RRKKK KKK KEKE 


THE effect is, you will admit, charm- 
ing. Socharming, indeed, that you will 
be well advised to leave it at that, and 
not to spoil it by trying to substitute 
letters for what we poets so beautifully 
call “ the silent stars.” 


a> 


But the following two anagrams, 
referred to above as having been sent to 
us, are perfectly serious and well worth 
the attention of all to whom such things 
appeal. In the first poem six letters 


RS ar 


et, MI 





Retin, 


i a ae 
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form seven different words in various 
permutations ; in the second there are 
also seven words, formed in this instance 
of five letters. 


Sal 


(1) ON A FASHION- JOURNAL 


Sweet dream, in ****** and seams 
arranged, 
Who ****** in these fair ****** to 
life, 
Thy blouse, of ****** ****** shade, 
The ****** of the Lyons trade, 
With lilies’ ****** wins the strife. 


> 


(2) REQUIEM 
In this lone ***** a man there died 
Whom Histr’y ***** (or should) with 
ride. 
What tho’ he drove no car of state, 


Nor steed’s proud ***** proclaimed him 
great ? 

Small boys learned ***** by his fire 

And sang sweet ***** in his choir. 

Slender his *****, his bounty rare ; 

Peace to his *****! is my prayer. 


> 


WHEN you have guessed either of the 
above, write it out legibly on a piece 
of paper bearing also your name and 
address, place it in an envelope ad- 
dressed to the Competition Editor, THE 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 20, Tudor Street, 
E.C., and dash to the nearest letter-box. 
The first correct solution of each ana- 
gram to reach this office will win for its 
sender a prize of ten shillings. In the 
event of more than one correct solution 
arriving by the same post, the prize will 
be awarded to that first opened. 


RETIRED GOLF 
BY HARRY GRAHAM 


Illustrated by 


T has been roughly estimated by 
competent statisticians _ that 
within comparatively recent 
times the game of golf has in- 

creased the cost of the state pension 
list by an annual sum of not less than 
£200,000. Before the Scottish national 
pastime had attained its present almost 
universal popularity, veteran Major- 
Generals and Rear-Admirals of the 
Blue spent the evenings of their. lives 
giving the dog arun in a suburban lane, 
or tricycling to the local post office to 
inquire if there were any letters for 
“ Pondicherry Lodge,” or “‘ The Chest- 
nuts.” Now they play Retired Golf. 

Retired Golf not only prolongs the 

span of human existence and reduces 
the ranks of the chronically moribund, 
but it also enhances the domestic hap- 
piness of the aged, and renders many 
of them quite tolerable husbands and 
fathers. 

I knew a retired Army Colonel who at 
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one time used to make his wife’s exist- 
ence a positive burden to her by abusing 
the cooking; who habitually sat at 
meals in a gloomy silence that was only 
broken by the sound of his plate being 
pushed away from him with a snort of 
disgust. To-day, since he has taken to 
Retired Golf, thisman is analtered being, 
displaying a healthy appetite for what- 
ever food is placed before him, and talk- 
ing happily away all through dinner 
upon the subject in which he is now ab- 
sorbingly interested. Often, indeed, his 
flow of genial garrulity continues until 
long after bed-time ; he will keep his 
wife awake half the night describing the 
three perfect putts he made upon the 
last green, he will rouse her at 2 a.m. to 
tell her of a mashie shot which he had 
forgotten to mention at dinner, and far 
into the dawn his voice can be heard 
explaining to a snoring and unconscious 
spouse that he would most assuredly 
have done the fourth hole in six if only 
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he hadn’t missed his drive, required 
three strokes to get out of a bunker, and 
taken four more to hole out. 

The whole secret of success at Retired 
Golf, as everybody nowadays admits, 
lies in the ability of the player to strike 
the ball without moving his head. Many 
systems have therefore been invented 
by golfers anxious to break themselves 
of this pernicious habit, but it will be 
sufficient for my purpose if I describe 
the two most successful now in vogue at 
St. Andrew’s. 

The first (and perhaps the simplest) 
consists in wearing a tall hat in which 
a number of small sleigh-bells have been 
carefully concealed. It then becomes 
the player’s chief ambition to strike 
his ball without ringing the bells, and 
whenever he succeeds in so doing he 
may be quite sure that, whatever other 
fault he may have committed with 
hands, elbows, body or feet, he has 
not moved his head. 

The top-hat method, however, pos- 
sesses certain inevitable drawbacks, 
some of which are so patent as scarcely 
to deserve mention. I remember once 
at Sandwich, when I happened to be 
wearing the sleigh-bell form of headgear, 
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and was strolling along the fair-way in 
a very musical fashion, a parlourmaid 
came running out of an adjacent villa 
under the impression that I was the 
local muffin-man, and, pressing six- 
pence into my unwilling palm, be- 
sought me to supply her with half-a- 
dozen of my choicest crumpets for her 
mistress’s afternoon tea. Not happen- 
ing on this particular afternoon to have 
any crumpets about me, I was more 
confused than you can imagine. 

On another occasion, at Brancaster, 
I was followed for miles along the 
“ pretty ’’ by some two hundred bleat- 
ing sheep who had mistaken me for the 
bell-wether of the flock; and when a 
couple of short-horn cattle joined the 
procession, the congestion upon the 
putting-greens became so great that at 
my opponent’s urgent request I con- 
sented to doff the offending hat and 
bury the sleigh-bells in a bunker. 

A much simpler way of keeping the 
head immovable consists in tying a 
stout string to a tooth in the lower jaw, 
passing the end through one’s legs, and 
getting a caddy to hold it tightly behind 
one’s back while one is addressing the 
ball. In this case any attempt to jerk 





“ He will keep bis wife awake half the night describing the 
perfect putts he made.” 


the head up results in the loss of a 
favourite molar, and it is safe to assume 
that a man of even moderate intelligence 
will gladly renounce the most seductive 
of bad habits before excessive indulgence 
therein has left him 
completely toothless. 
To prove the efficacy 
of this system I have 
but to mention that 
in the summer of 
1907 I succeeded in 
reducing my handi- 
cap from 32 to 28 at 
the negligible cost of 
two wisdom teeth. 
Need I say more ? 

I cannot honestly 
recommend the 
practice in vogue 
among some of the 
older habitués of our 
Lowland golf-courses 
who paint a large 
human eyeupon their 
golf-ball, and have it 
teed up in such a way 
that it glares upon 
the player with a passionate intensity 
which makes it almost impossible for 
him to look away. This may be 
satisfactory enough on the tee; un- 
fortunately, the painted eye will not 
always remain uppermost when once 
the ball is in play, and it becomes a 
difficult matter to negotiate a successful 
approach-shot with a_ ball that is 
either gazing invitingly into an impend- 
ing hazard or seems to be winking sar- 
donically at one from the “ rough.” 

The late Lord Chorlesbury always 
used a ball of this kind, yet for all that, 
he was probably the most erratic driver 
in the world. He is the only man I have 
ever met who could strike his ball so 
far back on the heel of his club that it 
would speed through his legs at right 
angles from the tee, and injure an 
inoffensive caddy standing behind him. 
To play as his partner or opponent was 
to take one’s life in one’s hand, and it 
was with especial reference to his 
peculiar methods that the Bishop of 
Deal composed that well-known hymn, 
“ For those in Peril on the Tee,” which 
has since become so popular with mixed 
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** Wearing a tall hat in which a number of 
fo) / 
small sleigh-bells have been concealed.” 
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foursomes on every seaside course in 
Christendom. 

Once the player has learnt to control 
the movements of his head, he may be 
said to ’ 


mastered the game of 
Retired Golf, and can 
confidently set forth 
to give an exhibition 
of his prowess upon 
the most crowded 
links, without any 
very serious internal 
misgivings. There 
are, however, one or 
two minor points of 
etiquette with which 
it is as well that he 
should be acquainted 
if he desires to be 
regarded as an at- 
tractive partner or a 
tolerable opponent. 

When two elderly 
players start out to- 
gether from the club- 
house to enjoy a 
friendly match it is 
always considered 
proper for each of them to deprecate 
his own skill and express modest doubts 
as to his ability to provide his com- 
panion with a good game. 

‘I don’t feel as if I should be able 
to hit the ball at all to-day,” he mur- 
murs diffidently. “I haven't played 
for weeks.”’ 

“Nor 1,” replies his 
expect you'll beat me hollow. 
a groggy elbow, too.” 

““T’m sorry to hear that,’”’ says the 
first. ‘‘ To tell you the truth, I’m not 
feeling very fit myself. We sat up 
playing bridge last night till any hour, 
and ‘ 

‘“T never sleep well in this place ; I 
don’t know why it is, I’m sure. And 
with my groggy elbow ‘ 

“You ought to give me a stroke a 
hole at least ‘ 

‘My dearchap! What’s your handi- 


cap: 


have 


friend. ‘I 


I’ve got 


‘I don’t believe I’ve got one. I 
play so little. What’s yours ? ” 

‘Mine? Oh, mine’s anything be- 
tween eighteen and twenty. And then, 
with my groggy elbow ik 
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“How do you and Jones play to- 
gether?” 

“Oh, he beats me easily. At least, 
last time we played he gave me a half 
and won, six up; but then I must 
admit I had the most infernal luck and 
got into every single bunker on the 
course. I began right enough; did the 
first hole in nine, the second in eleven, 
and the third in eight. After that I 
seemed to go all to pieces.”’ 

‘“‘ Suppose we play even ? ” 

“ Righto! After all, so long as we 
have a decent game, it doesn’t much 
matter who wins.” 

And at golf, fortunately, a decent 
game can always be obtained. It is, 
indeed, one of the chief charms of this 
attractive pastime that, by means of a 
system of tactful handicapping, players 
of every class and degree may be evenly 
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matched. Stroke-handicaps are the 
commonest but far from the most ex- 
hilarating kind. It is, of course, 
notorious that the player who is per- 
mitted under the terms of his han- 
dicap to shout “ Boo!” in the ear 
of an opponent three times in the 
course of a round, just as the unfor- 
tunate man is addressing his ball, 
possesses an advantage which should 
always enable him to secure the match. 
The right to ‘‘ Boo!” need never, as a 
matter of fact, be exercised, the mere 
knowledge that this exclamation is 
perpetually dangling like the sword 
of Damocles over his head being, as 
a rule, quite sufficient to put the most 
experienced player off his game. With 
eighteen bisques and a couple of 
““ Boo’s!”’ I should be quite ready to 
challenge Vardon himself. 


(To be continued) 
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“ Quite sufficient to put the most experienced 
player off his game.” 
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WANTED—A COMPOSER 


_ ET who will float a nation’s 
companies, or invent its patent 
medicines,’ said some eminent 
man or other, ‘‘so that I write 

its popular songs.” 

Well then, here goes: 

The song which follows needs but a 
fairy godfather to compose the music, 
and fame is mine. It is meant for the 
music-halls, and I call it— 

“ MATCHED ” 

(Not that the title matters in the least. 
If the composer wishes to do so he can 
call it anything else for all I care. 

It is in three verses and a refrain. 
As for the lyrics themselves, they 
are not only of a charming adapt- 
ability as to tune, but have been 
constructed upon what the millinery 
trade knows as “ an elastic founda- 
tion.” Any line or portion of a line 
may be stretched over any quantity 
of music, and repeated any number 
of times with perfect impunity. 
Thus the song could easily be made 
to last an entire evening—though 
this course is one open to danger. 
Do not (I address myself throughout 
to the composer) have too many 
sharps or flats; and for goodness’ 
sake let the tune be of the once- 


heard-never-forgotten type. That 
is simply frightfully important. 
Now then.] 

ist Verse 


My hea—— ! 
(One moment while I clear my 
throat, please.) Now :— 
My heart was full of pain, dear, 
When first we chanced to meet ; 
The fierce and biting rain, dear,* 
Was driven down the street. 
And in all the careless throng, dear, 
Nobody cared ; alas! 
They seldom do in a song, dear, 
But they passed—as they always pass. 





[* These two last words must be sung very 
carefully indeed. | 
Refrain 
[Refrain is, of course, pathetic for 
“chorus.”” I should like this in 
three-four time, the more strongly 
marked the better. ] 


Now then, you ladies up the gallery, 
there! Altogether, please. 


‘* Matches,”’ you said, ‘‘ who'll buy ? ” 
This was your striking cry. 
And ever I'll hear 
rhe words in my ear, 
“Will you buy a box of matches, a ’apny 
box of matches ? 
Matchés ! Matchés! who'll buy ? ” 


[Remember, of the refrain especially, 
that these lyrics are meant to be 
heard, not seen. I quite agree be- 
forehand with anything that you 
may say about their appearance in 
print ; but I am unmoved by it.] 


2nd Verse 

You filled my life with light, dear, 

From Bryant and lovely May ; 
With silent foot the night, dear, 

Trod close the heels of day. 
’Twas near the hour of seven, 

When “ Matches,”’ I cried, “‘ like hers 
‘* Are surely made in heaven, 

see 


They cannot be lucifers ! 


{Refrain as before, and even more so,] 


[We now approach the third (and last) 
verse. For this a certain diminu- 
tion in tempo is suggested. Plenty 
of nice chords (don’t they call them 
fifths: I seem to have heard this 
somewhere ?) and rather more than 
a suggestion of church-music. Re- 
collect also that the minor key un- 
locks the emotions ; and it is their 
tears we want. | 


3rd Verse 
My heart to thine did yearn, dear, 
I gave a crown to thee. 
Thou promised thou’dst return, dear, 
And share that crown with me. 
Thou vanished through the shade, dear, 
Ah! shall I e’er forget ! 
For heaven and earth may fade, dear, 
But I am Ch-e-angeless yet ! 
[Refrain ad infinitum.] 


Now then, geniuses, where are you ? 
A, E, 








A NEW DEPARTURE 


ce 


RY the American magazines,” 
said Dolores, who is always 
much more cheerful than her 
name. “I hear they pay 

so well.” 

I gave the matter consideration. 
Certainly there were very few English 
ones left to try ; certainly, too, Dolores’ 
easy reference to a business aspect de- 
served attention, the question of pay- 
ment not having so far—in England 
even arisen. 

“It would mean a new copy,” I said, 
looking sadly at Lionel’s Wooing. (Lionel 
alas! had been rejected once more.) 

“All right,”’ said Dolores briskly, 
and got out her typewriter. “‘ I'll start 
at once, while we’re settling where to 
send it. Read what it says about them 
in the Author’s Year-book ; they’re at 
the end of the last edition, after all the 
English magazines.”’ 

I turned with relief beyond the chill- 
ing observations I had known so well 
in 1913. (‘ The Editor does not in- 
vite outside contributions. "  Re- 
jected MSS., stamped or unstamped, are 
not returned. ...’’ “‘ MSS. of poetry 
can in no case be returned. . . .’’) 

I had reached the American A’s. 
“At any rate, they all seem to want 
things,’ I said with satisfaction, as I 
noted the length of the paragraphs. 

“Well, goon ; what do they want ? 
shrieked Dolores, above the din of the 
typewriter. 

I chose a magazine at random. 
“* Stories, poems, and feature arti- 
cles wanted,”’ I yelled. ‘‘ Refined 
comics ve 

The din ceased. 
demanded Dolores. 

“1 don’t quite know.” 

Dolores fluttered a yellowing sheet or 
two doubtfully. ‘“ Well, I don’t be- 
lieve this is one, anyway,” she decided. 
‘Go on.” 

I took another entry. ‘‘ Stories of 
experience that the reader could easily 
imagine might happen to himself.’ ”’ 

We consulted each other’s eyes. “ Of 
course,”’ I mused, ‘‘ I do make Lionel 
resign his seat rather than accept a 
salary. But perhaps—in America Ys 
Dolores shook her head. “ If only it 


” 


“What are they ?”’ 


hadn’t said ‘ easily,’’’ she regretted, 
and I turned the page. 

“<The Editor is not desirous of 
wading through pages of blood and 
horror saw 

Dolores’ eyes flashed. ‘‘ Any one who 
would write a callous, unsympathetic 
thinglikethat fora bookthat poorauthors 
have to read a whole year is a pig!” 

“ And, anyway,” I soothed, “ it says, 
“study the magazine,’ and to do that I 
see I should have to go to East 76th 
Street, which is perhaps hardly worth 
while for four dollars a thousand 
though it does sound a lot more than it 
would in English, doesn’t it ? ”’ 

Dolores was typing diligently and not 
attending. She has a distressing habit 
of skipping padded conversations just 
as if they were books. 

“Do you think,” I inquired, “ that 
anything I have ever written could be 
described truthfully as a story of ‘ clean, 
pushful, American life ?’ ”’ 

“Don’t be silly,”’ begged Dolores. 

“ But,” I protested, “it is what is 
wanted by a gentleman who lives in a 
place called ‘ Pa.’ ”’ 

* Oh, yes,” said Dolores brightly, “ I 
remember. That’s American hustle 
short for Mississippi or something, you 
know. Do goon. Can’t you find any- 
thing in your line ?’ 

““* Stories,’ I read on sadly, ‘ more 
acceptable if embroidery or fancy-work 
be worked into the fiction.’ You will 
agree with me, Dolores, that it is no use 
my applying there. If only I were a 
Cabinet Minister ! ”’ 

Dolores’ hands dropped to her lap. 
‘“ Darling,” she said eagerly, “if that 
means that you’re really thinking of 
giving up this writing business at last, 
and going into politics, as Uncle George 
wishes, he told me to say he’d ie 

I waved my hand with, I hope, dig- 
nity. I refused to make acquaintance 
with the actual terms of Uncle George’s 
sordid bribe. But my mind was made 
up. I was capable ofa desperate deed. 
Had an infinitive crossed my path at 
that moment I should have split it from 
nape to chine. 

“Dolores,” I said firmly, shutting 
the book, “‘ I really am.” 

V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 
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SAUCE IN SEASON 
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» Gnd cohenas ye yonge fambes shalle eomm 


THE rather quaint illustration reproduced above comes from a very 
rare and ancient tome on English Farming. The chapter in which it 
occurs is called BREAKINGE IN YONGE LAMBES FOR YE TABLE, 
and shows the painstaking way in which farmers introduced the idea of 
mint sauce to the victims in the good old days of yore. 
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SUBURBIA STILL UNSATISFIED 








LEICESTER, 


January 11, 1914. 
EAR SIR, 
Naturally you as 
Editor have a larger out- 


look than one solitary reader 
and know better than he can what suits 
the taste of the greater number of your 
readers. 

You have pointed out to me that I 
have missed some of those very stories 
which I have asked for, and you point 
out ‘‘ The Mother Heart,” “ Little Man ”’ 
and a story about a family in a London 
suburb, by a very popular writer, where 
a young man resorts to subterfuge to 
regain the plump young lady’s affection. 
Only one of these stories (one in six 
months) hits the mark. The cry I sent 
up to you was that the greatest class 
was quite neglected—that class which 
lives where the shops end, and semi- 
detached villas appear on tree-lined 
roads which gradually lose themselves 
in the open country. I mentioned 
several types in my letter to show what 
diversity there was in them. 

Some of them are difficult to draw. 
The younger men and women are usually 
turned out of the grammar school and 
some from Continental convents, and 
the older ones who have not had these 
advantages shape their lives so as not 
to be too angular. 

In “‘ The Mother Heart” two such 
people are portrayed. I seem to have 
met that doctor. He is usually an 
Irishman with a big heart in a big 
frame and a suspicion of a brogue. I 
hope there are some such women in 
Suburbia as the heroine. 

In “ Little Man” neither the father, 
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the mother, nor the little man himself 
belongs to that class ; and the shadowy 
lady seems to belong to a superior rank. 

In the third tale of a warehouse man 
and a plump young lady I do not 
recognise any of the suburban types. 
The man would be voted a very low- 
down cad, and I venture to say he would 
not “take in”’ a suburban young lady, 
nor do I think that the plump young 
lady would find her ‘“ dearest friend ”’ 
among the girls of Suburbia. 

The tale is good—it is more than 
good, it is excellent—but you must not 
pass it off upon me as one of the sort 
of tales I asked for in June last. 

Please do not think that we are such 
good people; there are both cads and 
snobs amongst us. Some of us keep 
shops and some of our daughters are 
sales-women, book-keepers or secre- 
taries in various places of business. 
The difference between us and the last- 
mentioned story is that we live away 
from our warehouses and shops. 

I bought some things before Christ- 
mas from one of these girls, and she was 
a fairly good sales-woman, without a 
trace of the Cockney or the provincial 
accent. I met another at a Twenty- 
first Celebration lately ; she is a secre- 
tary, but both she and her brothers left 
their business behind them and are 
well-read people who can sustain a con- 
versation without dragging in how 
many times they had been to a picture- 
house or music-hall in the last three 
weeks. Here is the point where the 
suburbans score. They are sufficiently 
well-educated and well-informed to live 
and enjoy every moment of their lives 
without a round of excitement. ‘‘ My 
mind to me a kingdom is ”’ has a mean- 
ing in Suburbia. 

I have taken the January number, 
and it is good to read—but please, Mr. 























FROM OUR 


Editor, leave out political essays and 
give us instead good fiction to prove 
that marriage is not a failure, that 
children are not encumbrances, and 
that we are sturdy men and women, 
ready to take up the white man’s burden 
as we always have done. 

The trade of a story-teller is older and 
more wholesome than that of such 
essayists. Hold the mirror up _ to 
nature and you will find plenty of fun 
and plenty of entertainment for your 
readers. 

And give us some more than one tale 
in six months about Suburbia. 

I remain, 
Yours faithfully. 
J. BoaRLAND. 








AN ANTIPODEAN “ ENCORE” 





Tue “ BULLETIN ’”’ OFFICE, 
GEORGE ST., 
SYDNEY, 
AUSTRALIA, 


"8 SIR, 

If congratulations on the 
subject of the new PALL MALL are 
any use to you, I would like you to 
accept some from this end of the world. 

I thought that the magazine short 
story was defunct as a work of art. At 
least it had disappeared out of Eng- 
land with the nineties, but you have 
performed a miracle and resurrected it. 

I admire sincerely what I can only 
call the staggering courage of your 
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determination to produce a good maga- 
zine, and that you should print it so 
well without making the result “ pre- 
cious ”’ is an exploit. 

You have made a banner of the new 
Patt MALL. I wish I could do more to 
advertise its qualities. 

Yours very sincerely, 
NORMAN LINDSAY. 


A PLEA FOR “PERSONALITIES ” 








> SIR, 

Please continue your. ex- 
cellent series of Biographies. To the 
business man, anxious to obtain a 
knowledge of the world and its affairs, 
an insight into the private life of “ the 
great minds ”’ (as portrayed by “ T. P.” 
in your magazine) is invaluable. If 
one knows a man’s past life and achieve- 
ments, intimately, his present and 
future works are read of with greater 
interest than would be the case if the 
appearance of his name in the news- 
papers conveys to the mind simply and 
solely the existence of the person in 
question. 

Previous to the ‘ regeneration’ of 
your magazine I did not read it ; since 
then I find it to my loss if I don’t. 
Faithfully yours, 

ERNEST H. TAYLOR. 


c 


[Our correspondent will be gratified to learn 
that arrangements have already been made for 
further character studies of eminent personages. | 


THE GREAT AGE 
A NEW SERIAL STORY 


BY J. C. SNAITH 


(Author of “ Araminta,” “ Broke of Covenden,” ete) 


Illustrated by A. C. Michael 


N our April issue will appear the first instalment 

of a stirring romance of love and adventure 
dealing with Elizabethan England. The novel is 
of unique interest inasmuch as William Shake- - 
speare himself figures prominently among the 


characters. The first instalment will be illustrated 


in colours, 
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DITORIAL folk are given to speculation about the men and women before 
whom their work must pass for judgment. It is a game they must for 
ever be playing, with or without their volition. The conscious or 
unconscious attempt to please “‘ our readers ’’ ultimately governs every 

editorial act. It will readily be understood that this game has insidious fascina- 
tions. One can theorise and argue indefinitely as to the probable popularity of 
certain material with “ our readers,”’ or—here is where the pitfall lies—as to the 
nature of “our readers’’ themselves. The task of appealing successfully to 
100,000 people with 100,000 different tastes seems so appalling that, willy nilly, 
the mind tends to visualise one type, to multiply it by 100,000 and to say, such 
are “‘ our readers.” 
AM sure that many editors think of the public as existing in blocks, and try to 
aim for one particular block. They imagine “ our readers’ to be ten or a 
million of a particular type, all very much alike, all with the same sort of mind, 
educated in very much the same way, possessing approximately the same ap- 
preciative powers, the same prejudices. And so they fashion their periodicals to 
appeal only to this conceived type of “‘ our reader.’’ When moderate success is 
won on these lines—and I am not going to pretend that it never is so won—it 
surely should be ascribed not to discrimination on the part of editor and readers, 
but to lack of it. And on such a basis it cannot be great or lasting. 


ET us remember, then, that the public is made up of individual units who are all 

different and who are human. Let us offer them human literature to read. 
Let us see to it that nothing which has not some relation to life appears in these 
pages. And let us not try to see “ our readers ’’ as a solid army divided off from 
the rest of mankind by reason of their adherence to THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 
They are all different : they all have different tastes, and it is not in the nature 
of things that they should find nothing but what is to their taste in each number. 
My belief is that if the public—let us think no more of “ our readers ’’—finds any 
magazine so “‘ true ’’ that, say, a quarter of it appeals to each individual, they will 
welcome it. 
‘THE considerations outlined above apply with special force to a magazine, just 

because it is a pure luxury. You buy a daily paper because you must know 
what events are passing ; you may buy a weekly one possibly for the same reason, 
though more probably because you wish to be entertained ; but when it comes to 
a monthly magazine, you can have no reason except a desire for entertainment. 
And what, pray, is that if not a luxury ? 

OU see, then, what a vital necessity it is for us to keep on realising your humanity 

and your diversity, and it is difficult to exaggerate the value of the letters you 
are good enough to send us, in assisting us to do this. It is by letter, and by letter 
alone, that we can be brought into direct touch. We need all the finger-posts you 
can give us, and we prefer them when they do nof tell us to continue in the way 
we are going. THE EDITOR 
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